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THE BOOB HATERS 
By Gilbert Seldes 
from The Saturday Evening Post - October 01,1927 


IN THE fine art—or parlor game—of despising the mid- 
die classes is about a hundred years old. The rules 

were laid down once for all in France, shortly after 

the fall of Napoleon, and, in spite of minor revisions, have 
remained as fixed as the order of the court cards in poker. 
They are as traditional as Thursday afternoons out for the 
cook; and yet it is one of the boob hater’s chief points of 
pride that he is an original thinker and defies all the tradi- 
tions. The middle classes, he discovers, are all hidebound 
and slavish followers of conventions; the boob haters, al- 
though they all think alike and still think the thoughts of 
1830, are, in their estimation, free and independent spirits. 


But it requires only the slightest touch of the dissecting 
knife to show that the humanity haters are blood brothers 
to those whom they hate, and that those who speak with 
contempt of the vast majority of humankind are, in the 
words of the best and greatest of their number, human— 
all-too-human. The boob haters, with a few exceptions, 
are only boobs with a superior vocabulary. 


The middle class, as a dominant social body, is a compar- 
atively new thing. From the days of Coriolanus to those 

of Louis XIV, if you wanted to hate any large group of peo- 
ple, you directed yourself to the sweaty rabble, the great 
unwashed. The bourgeois of those times was, as the name 
indicated, a town dweller, a citizen, and what is more, he 
was uSually a free citizen. That, perhaps, accounts for the 
fact that the word, whick is used in other countries as a 
term of contempt, is still in good odor where it originated. 
Cuisine bourgeoise on the window of a French restaurant is 
the equivalent of “home cooking,”’ only in France it really 
means home cooking. The word they resent is not bour- 
geoisie but peuple, which would correspond to ‘‘the pee- 
pul,” as William Jennings Bryan used it. The French 
Roma:.tic poets, with Victor Hugo at their head, did their 
best to cast a shadow over the name of burgher, bourgeois, 
or citizen. ‘‘We must stir them up,” they cried; “‘we must 
shock them out of their stupid complacency.” It was then 
that the contemporary form of boob hating began, and if 
you Icok in a French dictionary you will find that the bour- 
gecisie is ‘‘antiliberal, anti-artistic.” 


The modern boob hater does not stop with the diction- 
ary definition. He has discovered the boob, the average 
stupid man, whom H. L. Mencken has named homo 
boobiens, the mass known as the booboisie, which has 
changed our democratic form of government into a boob- 
ocracy. There is against this poor boob a bill of complaint 
running into hundreds of bound volumes. It is possible 
only to note the chief items. 


The underlying complaint is that the boob, being the 
average person, is so terribly average; that being in the 
majority, he is so numerous; that being moderately pros- 
perous, he is satisfied with moderation and prosperity. 
Specifically, it is charged that the members of the middle 
classes—say 90 per cent of the population—are a flock of 
sheep. They are certain to follow the leader; they are eas- 
ily swayed by appeals of the most obvious kind; they tend 
to form a mob and, as the mob is always at the level of its 
meanest elements, to commit stupidities or crimes under 
the sway of mob psychoiogy. Individually, the boob is 


dull; he likes to live by routine, hates anything new or dif- 
ferent. His taste—in clothes or furniture or pictures or 
music or anything—is bad; he is easily imposed upon by 
any faker, whether in religion or science or art or politics. 


The Ideal of the Ancient Greek 


HE FALLS for anything, from phony oil stock to jingo 
patriotism; above everything he resents the necessity 

of using his mind. He wants to be one of a crowd and totally 
lacks individuality. He is devoted to physical comfort and 
spends his best years so busily accumulating money with 
which to buy these comforts, that in the end he never en- 
joys them. In fact, he enjoys very few things, because he 
does not know how to relax; he cannot use his leisure; he 
works so hard at hissports that they cease to be fun, and if he 
dors not take his office home with him at night, he spends 
his time at a vulgar musical show or at a night club or in 
some other form of “the unutterable tedium of a life of 
pleasure.” He has the average education and knows noth- 
ing; his mind is full of illusions, and, although he is the 

heir of all the ages, he still thinks that if you light three 
cigarettes with one match on Friday the thirteenth, disas- 
ter will instantly follow. He is ignorant, obstinate, without 

a mind of his own, superstitious; he hates art and beauty, 
and stands in the way of progress. There is nothing ignoble 
in the world of which he is not guilty, and, if the truth were 
only known, he is full of wickedness and vicious impulses, 
only, at the same time, he is too cautious, timid and un- 
imaginative to be splendidly a sinner. 


It will be observed that a number of these accusations 

are mutually hostile—they can hardly all be true because 
some of them cancel out others. The longer the catalogue 
grows, the oftener this happens; and at the end it would be 
easy to make out a case for the middle-class man on this 
basis: That he fulfills the ancient Greek ideal of avoid- 

ing excess—in other words, that the boob is the perfectly 
balanced man. This is, however, no part of the present ex- 
amination. As far as | am concerned just now, all the com- 
plaints against the average boob may be true. There is 
certainly something to be said against a race which has let 
one glorious civilization after another perish and which is 
still incapable of running its affairs without recourse to per- 
sonal violence, revolutions and wars; a case can be made 
out against the race which at the end of thousands of years 
of recorded history still brings pestilence upon itself, knows 
only the rudiments of education and the art of preserving 


life, a race which is only occasionally clean, noble, gener- 
ous or happy. The only question is whether the people 

now preferring the charges are competent to do so. The 
testimony of a convict is always looked upon with suspicion 
in a court of law; and if judge, jury and prosecution are all 
tainted, the case cannot be any too strong. 


It Depends on the Vocabulary 


THE picture of the boob hater one is supposed to get is 
that of a man who tests all things and holds fast to that 
which is good, a man who is not stampeded into belief or 
action, who follows no crazes, but chooses his own path 
through life, indifferent to popularity and fads—in short, a 
personality, an individual and, by implication, something 
of an aristocrat. | have had occasion, in the past few 
months, to look through the history of a good many fads 
and movements, crazes and crowd activities in the past 
century, and | regret to report that the boob hater’s 
assumption doesnot hold. About a hundred years ago there 
fell upon the world the new science of phrenology. [!t re- 
mains in our common speech today when we say that one 
has a good bump of locality. The great phrenologists dis- 
couraged the bump theory—perhaps because it was too 
simple, and anyone could make a fortune out of it—but 
wandering phrenologists passed up and down the Eastern 
states, pausing at county fairs to read the bumps of the 
boobs and to tell them what their faculties and capacities 
were good for. But the amazing and memorable thing is 
that while the boobs fell for the bump theory, the intellec- 
tuals of the whole world fell just as hard for the other forms 
of phrenology, expressed in longer words, in involved 
phraseology——and today as utterly discredited as the bumps 
themselves. Henry Ward Beecher and Walt Whitman 
frequented the Phrenological Depot; Horace Mann, 
George Bancroft and the Rev. Orestes Brownson gave it 
countenance in Boston; so did Abbott Lawrence and Jus- 
tice Story. College professors throughout the country re- 
ceived George Combe, the English lecturer on the subject; 
scientists measured the skulls of criminals who had been 
executed; and Alfred Russel Wallace, who ranks next to 
Darwin in the history of the theory of evolution, declared 
his faith in phrenology as late as the end of the century. 
The intellectuals went to learned phrenologists in order to 
find out how to bring up their children; the boobs put 

ads in the papers, saying that office boys must come forti- 
fied with a phrenological analysis and recommendation; 
but essentially they were both doing the same thing, both 


submitting to the same craze, and the only thing which 
distinguishes one from the other is the difference in vocabu- 
lary. Unless, perhaps, the true distinction is that the in- 
tellectuals, in spite of the warnings of scientists, succumbed 
first to the mania, took it more seriously, and stuck to it 
longer. 


It is not necessary to follow the history of all the fads 

and crazes which swept the country, from phrenology to 
mission furniture, from vegetarianism to Yoga philosophy, 
from spirit rapping to swamis. The half educated, the 
boobs, the middle classes, supported all the movements, no 
doubt, but in every case there was the authority of the 
elect. The greatest vegetarian a century ago was Shelley, 
the greatest one now is Bernard Shaw, and neither ranks 
with the boobs. The philosophers, poets and novelists of 
Massachusetts founded a communist colony on idealistic 
principles which the boobs dismissed as crack-brained; for 
a decade the rage for such experiments continued, and in 
nearly every case it was an intellectual, not a boob, who 
was the leader. When the Rochester rappings began, the 
crowds paid their money to see the Fox sisters speak from 
the other world, as they pay to see any sufficiently adver- 
tised novelty, but the literati of New York took them with 
the greatest seriousness. When Jenny Lind was Barnumed 
in New York it was a boob hatter, not a boob hater, who 
paid the highest price and bought the first box; but the 
rhapsodies in her praise were written by superior people 
who were swept off their feet by the same magic of her 
voice, or of Barnum’s. Except in the case of religious revi- 
vals, | have met with no movement in which the superior 
few were not as badly stampeded as the herd; and even in 
that case, at the very forefront of the revivalist movements 
in America there stands one of the few great intellects our 
country has produced, Jonathan Edwards. 


As a matter of historical fact, then, the claim that only 

the boobs are subject to crowd emotions, the claim that the 
intelligent body of men are independent thinkers, wil! not 
hold. Returning to the present, we find that the argument 
grows progressively more wabbly. 


The history of one of the worst epidemics of recent 
years—that of the cross-word puzzle— is illuminating. The 
puzzles themselves have been familiar for years; they ap- 
peared on the home page or in the children’s corner of many 
newspapers. In the New York World they ran not in the 
sophisticated metropolitan section but in a more general 
portion of the Sunday issue. A few writers took to working 
them out; presently a book was issued, the publishers 


omitting their own names from the title page. It caught 

on and became a success, and for months it was advertised 
with the names of about a hundred of the wits, sophisti- 
cates and intellectuals of New York as its enthusiastic 
supporters. The cross-word puzzle became a fad of the in- 
tellectuals and, with that backing, was accepted as a fad by 
the masses; bluestockings appeared in public cross-word- 
puzzle contests, bought books of fifty puzzles each and 
made puzzles of their own. The average man contented 
himself with the puzzle in his daily paper. The fun of doing 
the puzzles was no greater than it had been five years ear- 
lier, when no superior person would look at one; but the 
fad, which took in every class, made the fun. Grouchy in- 
dividuals might note that intellectually the cross-word 
puzzle is only a cut above the game of tit-tat-to, but the 
superior people were as fanatical about it as the boobs, and 
there the matter lay. 


The Mob Instinct of Intellectuals 


BY THE time the crowds took it up, the individuals had 
abandoned the cross-word puzzle, but they had by no 
means abandoned the boob habit of doing things with the 
crowd. The questiennaire craze—still prevalent at this writ- 
ing—followed. About this | speak with bitterness born of 
envy, for the young men who got out the first question book 
have made a small fortune—a fortune ready to anyone's 
hand. Exactly ten years ago the editor of a Philadelphia 
evening paper started to publish ten general questions on 
his editorial page, with the answers next day. It was part 

of my duty to dig up the questions—and not to print any 
question of which | had not found the answer in advance. | 
suggested the title, What Do You Know? for the depart- 
ment, and have enviously seen it in print a theusand times 
in the past six months. The editor who started the depart- 
ment was justified, for letters came pouring in, asking other 
questions, quarreling with the printed answers and other- 
wise indicating that he had hit on a popular feature. But 

it never occurred to anyone then that we had the el 

ments of a financially promising fad. Again the fad took 

in the educated, the sophisticated, the independent think- 
ers, before the boobs succumbed to it. People played ques- 
tions as religiously as other people played bridge or mah- 
jongg, because it was the fad, because it was the right 
thing to do, because everybody was doing it. And, as in 

the case of bridge or mah-jongg or going to church or weai- 
ing a high hat, some of these who follow the fashion really 
like it. 


These obvious examples of sheeplike stupidity on the 

part of the superior people are chiefly important as symp- 
toms. It happens that in both cases the fads chosen by su- 
perior people were parlor games known years before to the 
multitude; but if the intellectuals had chesen to compose 
symphonic music or paint pictures as a fad, the essential 
situation would still be the same—they would still be play- 
ing the boob’s trick—doing whatever everybody in their 
set or group or class of society was doing. 

It was well to have these striking examples 

to start with, for when you analyze the 

thoughts of the same class, you find the 

same thing obtains: The superior people 

are no more independent than anyone else. 

They have a set of superstitions, they ac- 

cept ideas without testing them, they fall 

for the latest craze in thought as certainly 

as do any of the boobs they despise. 


Ask any art dealer, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, whether his pictures sell exclusively 
on merit, and his answer is bound to be that 
merit is always mentioned, but that there 
seems to be a cycle of popularity. Within 
the past generation the craze for Velasquez 
has died out; the proper thing now is to ad- 
mire El] Greco—at least it was six months 
ago, but these intellectual fads change 
quickly. It is, at the present moment, not 
stylish—to use an unfashicrable but ap- 
propriate word—to admire Beethoven; 

Bach is in the ascendant. It is pretty poi- 
sonous to care for Puccini; Verdi is safer. 
Dickens has gained a little in the past few 
years on account of some heavy and un- 
expected artistic backing, but Trollope, 
among mid-Victorian writers, is now the 
fad. 


In America it is still intellectually all 

right to like the Savoy operettas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan; even the popular Mikado 
and Pinafore are admired by superior peo- 
ple. But in England the sophisticated few 
have set dead against these same works; 
one of the most intelligent of the English 
intellectuals told me that it was no longer 
smart to admire Gilbert and Sullivan and 
that he himself, although sharing this dis- 


like, could not account for it in any rea- 
sonable way. | predict that the English 
attitude will be imported and become fash- 
ionable here within five years. 


Erudite Superstition 


There are other fads and crazes among 
superior people. When Einstein gave the 
world his worked-out theory of relativity it 
was recognized as a matter of profound im- 
portance. On the word of scientists of re- 
pute it was aecepted that if Einstein was 
right the whole previous body of our laws 
of physics stood in need of revision. Some 
scientists remained skeptical; some ap- 
proved. But in spite of a thousand efforts 
to pepularize the theory, it remained one 
which, according to report, only twelve men 
in the world were thoroughly competent to 
discuss. These twelve men had the back- 

_ ground of physics and of mathematics; and 
even multiplying the figure by a hundred, 

it is quite clear that there are very few 
people alive who know exactly what Ein- 
stein means and why he means it. But this 
did not deter the majority of intellectuals 

in the slightest degree. Relativity became 

a catchword as prevalent as “So’s your old 
man.” 


We heard about relativity in art and in 
morals and in politics, and of the deal that 
was written very little was even moder- 
ately clear. The intellectuals had been 
stampeded by a novel and attractive form- 
ula and have been using it ever since as a 
convenience of speech, as in the past they 
have used the word “evolution.” It was easy 
enough to scoff at the “boobs” of Tennessee 
passing a law to prevent the teaching of 
evolution in their schools, but only a small 
percentage of those who scoffed explained 
clearly and accurately what the theory was 
which they were defending, whether they 
were Darwinians or neo-Darwinians or 
Lamarckians or what. Again the boobs 

and the boob haters were doing pretty 


much the same thing, but the boob haters 
had the larger vocabularies. 


The business of supplying new words is 
one of the most profitable in modern com- 
merce. Within the present decade the 
phrase “infericrity complex” has worked 

its way from the consulting room of a Vien- 
nese psychoanalyst, through the approved 
vocabulary of sophisticated people, into the 
language of the daily paper and the vaude- 
ville theater. It is a useful combination of 
words, and the discoverer, Doctor Adler, 
has been busy of late, trying to catch up 
with it to keep its meaning clear. But his 
struggle is useless; that phrase and all the 
other catchwords of psychoanalysis, espe- 
cially those drawn from the works of Profes- 
sor Sigmund Freud, have become common 
currency in all superior conversation. You 
hear (Edipus complex, suppressed desire, 
transference, sublimation, tossed about as 
if they were the terms of baseball and not 
the names given for convenience to subtle 
and complicated ideas. You describe a 
dream and are met with winks and. know- 
ing looks, in spite of Freud’s own warnings 
that the interpretation of any dream is de- 
pendent upon a thousand ¢ircumstances 
which only an experienced analyst familiar 
with every detail of the case can under- 
stand. 


The virtues and the vices of psychoanaly- 
sis are not in question here. It may be all 
that the enthusiasts claim, and it may be 
all a delusion; the use to which it is put by 
those who have gained a smattering of its 
vocabulary remains precisely the same as 
the use made, by the boobs, of Professor 
Somno’s Dream Book and Guide to the Fu- 
ture. 


In the hands of a trained analyst the sys- 
tem of Freud may be an exact science; in 
the hands of the prevalent amateur it is 
rank superstition. Only it happens to be 
the superstition agreed upon by the intel- 
lectually superior, the superstition which 
has the scientific-sounding vocabulary, and 


therefore it passes as truth. In my own 
experience | have met dozens of people 
who have been or are going to be psycho- 
analyzed, and only two who studied the 
matter in advance; and | have heard and 
read thousands of references to psychoan- 
alysis every one of which implied that it 
was gospel truth; among them perhaps ten 
or twenty indicated any actual knowledge 
of what psychoanalysis is. The other bab- 
blers were obviously acquainted in a con- 
fused way with the terminology, and were 
accepting the truth of it with the blind trust 
given to any quack remedy by an igno- 
ramus. 


A few years ago a scientific investigator, 
using the method of psychoanalysis to some 
degree, attempted to make a survey of the 
present state of marriage. His procedure 
was to invite a husband and wife to come 
to him, 'to speak separately and under a 
seal of privacy about their married lives and 
to ask questions. The questions ran from: 
What do you dislike most about your hus- 
band—or wife?—to: If simply by pressing 

a button you could dissolve your marriage, 
would you press the button or not? It was, 
as anyone acquainted with social work 
knew, exactly what everyone resented in the 
inquisitiveness of welfare workers among 
the poor; but it had the aura of science and 
it became so popular, in a restricted set, 
that the investigator had to continue his 
work secretly so that he would not be 
swamped by applicants. It makes one 

think of the boobs flocking to see the latest 
healer in order to be cured of imaginary ills. 
One thinks of them again when one hears 
of a New York palmist whose work is ex- 
clusively for the rich and the intellectual — 
giving her money and fame. 


The Distinguishing Mark 


In drawing up the condemnation of the 
majority, the boob hater has been enor- 
mously helped by the late war. Here we 


saw the masses going like sheep to the 
slaughter; here the boobs indulged all the 
violent and mean passions of the mob, suc- 
cumbing to war hysteria, being imposed 
upon by ruthless and unscrupulous leaders. 
These things may be true, but in what de- 
gree did the boobs differ from the superior 
people? Did not the professors of every 
university in every country mobilize for 
hatred as rapidly as the peasantry? Was 
there less prejudice among the cultivated 
and sophisticated than among the simple? 
Or was it the truth that the simple-minded 
obeyed orders in a dumb and loyal way, 
while the intellectual giants, with great 
gifts of expression, turned all their gifts to 
the manufacture of prejudice and hatred? 
It is not a question of whether the French 
or German or American professors were 
right; it is only whether they and all the 
educated classes differed essentially from 
the boobs. They differed in the words they 
used, and it is even reasonable to say that, 
equally carried away by war hysteria, they 
were the more vicious and the less forgiv- 


ing. 


The catalogue of boob characteristics 
among the boob haters is endless. They all 
use the same words, only where the boob 
says “swell” they say, or said, “‘intrigu- 
ing.”” They all do the same things. Only 
while the boobs all go to Chinatown ina 
rubberneck wagon, the zsthetes all go to 
Harlem night clubs in taxis. They all suffer 
the same crazes, only it is a craze for period 
furniture or cubist paintizg, while the boob 
crazes are for radios and day beds. 


“4° the boob hater has one crushing ar- 
guiment left. It is that the rich who go in 
for palmistry, and the professors who be- 
come j':.goes, and the sophisticates who ac- 
cept psychoanalysis—that these are boobs, 
too, and that the only really superior peo- 
ple—the aristocracy of the mind—are the 
very few indeed, the thinnest slice of the 
upper crust. It is impossible to identify 
them by the ordinary means. They are not 
the rich or the leisured class; they are not 


the educated class; they are not the art- 
ists—as anyone who has compared an art- 
ists’ quarrel to a quarrel between truck 
drivers will know. In fact, the only dis- 
tinguishing mark of the man who is not a 
boob turns out to be that he is a boob hater. 


It seems a pretty easy way to arrive at 
superiority. But even here the ground is 
none too solid. For the professional boob 
haters are touched with all the sins of the 
boobs. They are not discriminating, since, 
instead of applauding, they merely dis- 
praise whatever the boob does; they are 
not original, since they continue to hate the 
boobs precisely in the manner of the 1830's: 
they do not even invent their own words. 
Those who have read Nietzsche write like 
Nietzsche, and those who haven’t write 

like Mencken. Most of them make an idol 

of popularity—except that they turn away 
from it, instead of toward it, to measure 
their success. They play the game of follow- 
the-leader, so long as the leader isn’t going 
in the ordinary direction. They all despise 
democracy, they all worship science, they 
all dislike religion, they all keep out of pol- 
itics. In short, they constitute a mass 

which differs from the great rnajority only 
in being smaller and talking better. 


The boob haters, in short, aren’t nearly 
good enough. A great hater of humanity, 
like Dean Swift, hasn’t appeared among 
them as yet; a poet like Nietzsche added a 
noble ideal of the future to his contempt , 
for the botched and ugly faces of mankind. 
For the rest, it is doubtful whether the 
wisest of men, the few great thinkers or 
visionaries, have troubled to hate. Merely 
to ridicule the weakness and meanness of a 
great portion of the human race has not 
seemed to them a sufficient basis for exist- 
ence. The enthusiasts have tried to love all 
the world and to improve it; the others 
have considered it natural that the average 
should be pretty low, have been amused by 
some ‘things and annoyed by others, but 
without getting terribly excited about them. 
They have noted that the superior people 


make a botch of their lives about as often 
as the inferior ones; that the difference be- 
tween them is largely a matter of the words 
they use. And one of the things which has 
always been most amusing has been the 
pretension that the new words mean some- 
thing important, and that God is on the 
side of the largest vocabularies. 


THE CLEAREST VOICE* 

By Margaret Sherwood 

from the IA etext of 

Short Stories For Class Reading 

* Copyright, 1915, by the Atlantic Monthly Company. 


The little business frown which John Wareham 

usually wore only at his office, and put off as he 

put on his hat in starting for home, lingered that eve 
ning, persisting through the long street-car ride, the walk 
past rows of suburban houses, and even to the brook at 
the foot of the hill below his home. Here it vanished, 

for the brook marked the spot where the world stopped 
and Alice began. He watched with a meditative happy 
smile the rough stone fence which bordered this bit of 
meadow land, with the trailing woodbine and clematis 
that made it a thing of beauty; and, as he climbed the 
hill, the deepening color in the sunset clouds and the 
notes of a wood thrush from the forest edge not far 
away became part of a deep sense of harmony, breaking 
a mood of anxiety and fear. 


Then came the comforting glimpse of the red brick 
house through the encompassing green, with its white 
daintiness of porch, fan-window, and window-facings. 

It all looked like her; in its serene and simple distinction 
it seemed to embody her; her creative touch was every 
where. The bay window, about which they had dis— 
agreed when the house was planned, had, surprisingly, 
turned out to the liking of both. As he fumbled at the 
latch of the gate, and pinched his finger as he always did, 
a vexed sense of triumph came to him, for it surely 
would have worked better if he had insisted on having 
his own way! Everywhere were traces of little worries 
and little triumphs, the latter predominating. It was the 
very soul of home, from the threshold to the branches of 


the tall elm which touched the roof protectingly; it was 
wholly desirable,—and it might have to go. 


As he followed the brick walk, in bitterness he closed 

his eyes that he might not see, and so ran into a porch 
pillar, the one on which Alice’s red roses were blossom- 
ing; the queer little groan that he gave in some strange 
way took on the sound of “Railroads!” and again “Rail-= 
roads!” as he beat his head against the pillar once or 
twice purposely; and his voice had a note of contempt. 
He had not felt that way about railroads when he had 
invested his savings, partly in the stock of a new rail- 
road in the West, partly in the stock of an old railroad 

in the East that was doing wild things in the way 

of improvements. Then there had been nothing too 
good for him to say about the earning power of railroads, 
the wise management of railroads, the net profits of rail- 
roads. Now, both railroads were in trouble; dividends 
were cut, and the stock which he had hoped to sell at a 
profit had dropped almost to zero; the mortgage loan on 
his house was due in a month; and he, a man earning 
only a moderate salary in a real-estate office, had nothing 
in the world wherewith to meet the emergency. Even 
the savings-bank deposit had gone into railroad stock, in 
order that the mortgage might be paid off more quickly. 
But his face lighted up with a smile both sad and 

bright which made quite a different face of it as he 
crossed the threshold, that threshold on which Alice had 
stopped to kiss him the day he had married her and 
brought her home. There was something here that shut 
out all the trouble in the universe: about the doorway 
his wife’s laughter seemed to be always floating—that 
laughter, merry, touched with tenderness, made up of 
mirth and sorrow, as all wise laughter is. Just then 

came little Jack to meet him, speeding madly down the 
baluster; and John, as he picked up his boy, kissed him, 
and reproved him for coming downstairs that way, had 
nothing to answer when his son averred that it was lots 
better than a railroad, save “That might well be.” 


“There’s ice-cream for dinner,” the boy exploded; and 
the father, roughly smoothing Jack’s tousled hair, started 
as he caught a sound of chatter from the living-room, 
and stood still in dismay. That to-day of all days should 
be the time of the family gathering which brought two 
uncles, two aunts, and three cousins to the house! How 
completely he had forgotten! He hung up his hat and 
grasped little Jack’s hand; he would tell them nothing 
about his troubles, nothing; he would be the ideal host, 
concealing his personal vexations under a cordial smile. 


But hardly had he opened the door, with his office bag 
still held absent-mindedly in his hand, when they were 
upon him. The cordial smile did not deceive them for 

a minute. Aunt Janet, who was sitting by the fireplace, 
looked the most troubled of all, though she said nothing. 
It was “Why, John, what’s the matter?” from Aunt 

Mary, and “Well, John, how goes it?” from Uncle 

Philip, who looked as if he knew that it went very badly 
indeed; and “What makes you look so worried? With 

a home like this, no man ought to look worried,” from 
his Cousin Austin, who had recently become engaged and 
was thinking about homes. He nodded approvingly at 
the room, which was simply furnished, soft in coloring, 
with English chintzes, a few pictures of trees and of 
water—all out-of-door things—and a fireplace that 
showed signs of constant use. 


John’s face brightened as he caught this look of ad-= 
miration; not all the confusion of greeting and inquiries 
in regard to health, not all the business worries in the 
world could check the sense of peace that always came 
to him in entering this room, which, more perfectly than 
any other spot, expressed the personality of Alice. He 
managed to make his way through the little crowd of 
sympathetic wrinkled faces and wondering smooth faces. 
There were, it was discovered, comfortable chairs enough 
for all, and John found himself, as host, the center of a 
little group bent on probing his affairs, in friendly 
fashion, to the bottom. 


It was his sister Emily who finally started the flood 

of questioning that led to the betrayal of the secret he 
had meant to keep for the present. She came bustling 
in through the door leading to the dining-room, looking 
anxious as soon as she glanced at her brother; and from 
the brass bowl of yellow roses held unsteadily in her 
hand, a few drops spattered to the floor. 


“Are you ill, John,” she asked, “or have you lost-” 

Among all the many voices of inquiry, comment, ques— 
tion whereby she was interrupted, the voice of Alice was 
the clearest, making the others, no matter how near the 
speakers stood, seem to come from far away. Little Jack 
came and climbed upon his father’s knee, a curious re 
production of the family look of worry appearing on his 
chubby face. John the elder leaned his head back in 

the chintz-covered chair, shutting his eyes for a minute 
with a sense of warmth and satisfaction, and the near- 
ness of the cuddling body of his son. 


“Everything’s the matter,” he said wearily, “every 
thing”; and he had a momentary twinge of conscience, 
realizing that he was not being the ideal host. 

They all watched him anxiously, sympathetically, in 
silence; and Aunt Mary, near the window, went on draw- 
ing her needle in and out with exquisite precision, her 
gray head bent over a centerpiece which she intended 
to present to the house. 


“Oh, no, I’m not ill,” said John Wareham, suddenly 
sitting upright; “but the Long Gorge Railroad has gone 
into a receiver’s hands, and three days ago the New York 
and Nineveh cut its dividend. I’m done for.” 

Emily gave a little gasp, and said nothing. “You will 
pull through all right,” asserted Uncle Philip, stirring up 
the fire in order to hide his face. And Cousin Austin 
slapped John’s shoulder, saying facetiously, “Take 
courage, Jeremiah. The worst is yet to come.” 

John laughed in spite of himself, and struck his fist 
upon the knee not occupied by Jack. 


“Every dollar | had in the world | had drawn out and 
put into those two cursed things. Now I’ve nothing, no 
capital, no credit. The place has got to go.” 

“No, no!” cried the women-folk. 

“The place has got to go,” repeated John Wareham, 
his face in little Jack’s hair. “And | feel as if | could 

rob a bank or a jewelry store to prevent that.” 

Jack burst into a delighted giggle, through which John 
heard, “You wouldn’t do any such thing, and you 
mustn’t talk that way before Jack.” It was Alice who 
spoke, with a little catch in her voice that sometimes 
came, half way between a laugh and a sob; and it was 
echoed by the two aunts. 

“Railroads!” growled John, with supreme contempt. 

“It would have been a great deal better if railroads had 
never been invented. Jack, we shall have to get a 
prairie schooner, and trek to the West.” 


Jack’s eyes shone like stars, but he got no chance to 

say anything, for, with that outburst, the springs of 
speech were loosened. There was the clamor, the chorus 
clamor, of relatives, indignant, inquisitive, sympathetic 
relatives, all eager to help, and all uneasily conscious that 
their own small measure of prosperity would hardly 
stand the strain. He shook his head sadly in answer to 
the inquiry as to whether he could not borrow: he had 

no security. Aunt Mary did not fail to remind him that 
she had warned him at the time; Aunt Janet, in a thin 
but affectionate voice, admitted that she had suffered in 


the same way heavily. - And then the clock ticked 
through a brief silence. 


“Why don’t you read your letters?” asked Emily sud- 
denly. She stood, absent-mindedly arranging the flowers 
with one finger, busy already with plans for the future. 
There was a small pile of letters on the centertable, 
quite within John’s reach; he began tearing open the en-= 
velopes in mechanical fashion, throwing them untidily 
upon the floor. As each one fell, Jack slid down and 
picked it up, climbing back to his father’s knee. One 
was a wedding announcement; one was a plumber’s bill; 
at the third, John paused, read, looked up bewildered, 
and'read again. 


“Why, Emily!” he exploded, boyishly. “This can’t be. 
Read that, will you, and tell me if | have lost my mind.” 
Emily put down the roses, and read the letter slowly, 
wonderingly, smiling even as her brother had smiled. 
“Not Uncle John! And we were always so afraid of 
him!” 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” murmured John. 
Open-mouthed silence waited upon them, until Cousin 
Austin broke the spell with: 

“| say, would you mind if | looked over your 
shoulder?” 


And John flung him the letter with a little whoop of 
joy. 


“Is this plain living, or is this a fairy story?” he de- 
manded quizzically. “I never thought of myself as a 
dark-eyed hero with a fortune dropping into my hands 
just in the nick of time! A title ought to go with it.” 

The vibrant energy of the man was back again; the 

dry humor which, in sunny seasons, quivered about his 
mouth, was once more there; the mocking incredulity of 
his words belied the growing look of peace and security 
in his face. The years seemed slipping from him, 
bringing him a mellow boyhood. 


“Twenty thousand dollars isn’t exactly a fortune, 
John.” 

“It will buy the place twice over,” exulted the man, 
“and we shan’t have to start for the West in a prairie 
schooner right away!” 

“Sha’n’t we, papa?” asked little Jack, in hungry dis— 
appointment. 


But the child’s shrill voice had little chance where 


everybody was speaking at once. Aunt Mary’s “Well, | 
hope you hang on to this, and not be foolish again,” and 
Cousin Austin’s “You deserve it, John,” and Uncle 
Howard’s “Well, | am glad. Shake!” and several other 
congratulatory remarks all came at once. 


“The poor old fellow; the poor old fellow,” said John 

to himself softly, rubbing his hands. “I suppose he died 
out in Oklahoma all alone. How he happened to will 
this to me, | give up; he didn’t like me very well.” 


The very atmosphere of the room had changed; once 
more a feeling of quiet pleasure pervaded it. The full 
sense of home, peace, security came back, with a sug— 
gestion of a kettle singing on the hearth, though there 
was no kettle nearer than the kitchen. 


“But there’s Frank-” It must have been Alice 

who suggested this, and a something disturbing, ques— 
tioning, crept into the air. 

“Frank!” said John Wareham suddenly. “Why, I'd 
forgotten all about Frank! We haven’t heard of him 

for more than fifteen years or so, have we?” 

“More than that,” answered Emily. “He was in 

Mexico the last we knew.”* 

“He may be living,” suggested John. “Mexico is 

always in such a state—| suppose the mails can’t be 
trusted.” 

“We ought to find out,” said Alice. 

“Uncle John had cast him off,” suggested Emily tenta- 
tively, anxiously. 

“But he was Uncle John’s own son,” said Alice, ear 
nestly, compellingly; “and wasn’t Uncle John in the 
wrong?” 

“Uncle John was a queer customer,” said John hastily. 
“He was cranky, no doubt about it, but he wasn’t crazy; 
and if this lawyer’s statement is correct, I’ve got a good 
legal right to the twenty thousand, haven’t I?” 

“Of course you have!” said Aunt Mary. 

“But the moral right?” whispered Alice. 

“What was the quarrel about, anyway?” asked Austin. 
“Frank’s marriage, wasn’t it? | never heard much 
about it.” 

“That was part of it,” said Aunt Janet. “Frank, you 
know, fell in love with a little country girl whom his 
father did not want him to marry, but he insisted on 
having his way, and married her.” 

“Good for him,” nodded Austin approvingly. 


Little Jack, glancing from one to another with wide 


blue eyes, was silently weaving his philosophy of life, 
and his interpretation of humanity. 


“Religion was mixed up in it in some way,” con- 
tributed John. “Uncle grew to be something of a fa 
natic, and he wanted them both to believe what he 
believed, and they wouldn't, or didn’t, or couldn't. It 
was incompatibility of temper all round, | dare say.” 


“Frank was a good son,” reminded Alice. “He was 
patient with his father, and he all but gave up his life 
for Uncle John, nursing him through diphtheria.” 


More and more the sweet, persistent voice brought 
trouble and question into the atmosphere from which 
trouble and question had so suddenly cleared. The new 
security began to seem unstable; the new-found joy a 
stolen thing. Even in the pauses, the personality of the 
woman spoke from curtain and cushion and fireplace of 
this room of her devising. She dominated the whole, 
seeming the only presence there; brother and sister and 
guests shrank in the radiance of her. 


“Do you really think | ought to hunt Frank up?” 
asked the man. 

Emily shook her head, but doubtfully. 

“You probably couldn’t find him, after all these 
years.” ' 

“| could try,” admitted John. 

“Nonsense!” cried Aunt Mary, over her embroidery. 
“You stay right where you are, and pay off your 
mortgage. A man who has worked as hard as you have, 
and has had as much trouble, ought to take a bit of 
good luck when it comes.” 

“Think how much good you could do with it,” mur- 
mured Aunt Janet. 

“As the pickpocket said when he put the stolen dime 
in the collection plate,” said Austin; but fortunately 
Aunt Janet did not understand. 

“Uncle had a right to do what he pleased with his 
own,” said John defiantly. “If he chose to cast off his 
son, for reasons which he considered sufficient, he had 
the right.” 

“But you cannot cast-off your son,” persisted Alice. 
“John, we have a boy of our own. You know that the 
obligation is one of all eternity; you cannot get rid of 
fatherhood.” 

“Oh, papa, papa, you hurt me,” squealed little John, 
suddenly interrupted in his philosophy-weaving. 
“Confound it all!” cried John with sudden irritation. 


“Isn’t this just like life! To hold out the rope, just to 
grab it away again with a grin—I! won't, | say. What 
is mine is mine.” 

“But it isn’t yours.” 

“Did Frank have any children?” he asked 


“Several, | believe,” admitted Emily reluctantly. 

“And he never got on?” 

“He never got on.” 

“And the twenty thousand might save their pesky little 
Mexican souls.” 

The child’s laughter rippled out across the shocked 
silence of the elders. 

“Maybe Uncle John left them something,” suggested 
Emily. “For a man who tried such big things this 
doesn’t seem much money.” 

Her brother shook his head. 

“ “The entire sum of which he stands possessed,’ ” he 
read from the lawyer’s letter. 

“You might make a few inquiries through the post. | 
rather imagine the Mexican mail service isn’t very trust= 
worthy,” suggested Aunt Mary, hopefully. 

He looked at her, but in abstracted fashion, as if it 
were not to Aunt Mary that he was listening. 

“I'll write to this Oklahoma lawyer, and then | must 
go to Mexico.” 

“Isn't it a little quixotic?” 

“It’s most likely all kinds of foolishness, like every— 
thing else | do,” groaned the man. “But it’s what I’d 
want done for my little chap if | were dead and he 
alive, and | had quarreled with him. | suppose | could 
keep this money and save my skin, but-” 

“You couldn’t keep it without finding out,” murmured 
Alice, “because you are you, and the real you is in- 
capable of doing a mean thing.” 

“You must do as you think best,” said Emily at last- 
“Maybe, if you find Frank, he won’t want it all, but 
will divide, Knowing that his father willed it to you,” 


“That may be as it may be,” said the man, leaning 
back in his chair with the face of one listening. “But | 
go to Mexico. It’s a queer game we play here, and I'll 
be dashed if | can understand it, but I’m going to play 
it as fairly as | know how.” 

So the voice of Alice won, of Alice, who had been 
dead for five long years. 


Beethoven in 1803, painted 
by Christian Horneman 
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WHAT does Beethoven’s music stand for a century after his 
death? The immediate and simplest answer must be that 

it occupies in its field a position akin to that of Shake- 

Speare’s dramas in the theater. It might be placed beside the 
poetry of Dante or the painting of Da Vinci, but such a standing 
signifies little except to specialists in literature and the arts. Only 
Shakespeare, whose creations defy all changes in literary fashions 
and triumph even over modernization in pictorial garb, can be 
accorded precisely the ‘same place in the esteem of mankind. For 
all the world knows both the supreme dramatist and the supreme 
symphonist. 


In this time of incessantly shifting conceptions of art, of 
intellectual and emotional instability, of antagonism to all that 

is endowed with dignity and that is hostile to febrility, this music 
continues to be performed universally and to be unshaken by the 
world’s unrest. It has passed bravely through some of the most 
momentous upheavals of the human mind. It was born in one of 
them, for its first breathings began when the revolutionary impulse 
was sweeping across Europe; and although it seemed for the mo- 
ment untouched by the vibrations of popular feeling, it was soon 
drawn into accord with them and out of its own impetuous individ- 
ualism pealed its immortal songs of the liberated mind of man. 


We are prone to link all the activities of civilization in the 

last years of the eighteenth and first years of the nineteenth cen- 
turies with the political and economic struggles which fill the pages 
of the historians. The French revolution, the triumphant challenge 
of our own independence, and the rise and downfall of the man of 
destiny obscure some other demonstrations of intellectual free- 
dom. With the rise of the so-called romantic movement in liter- 
ature and music the devotee of the tone-art is certain to be 
acquainted. But the full significance of the period cannot be 
grasped unless one surveys the entire field of intellectual adventure. 
Goethe, Schelling, Novalis, Tieck and Heinrich Heine were standard 
bearers in the world of Gothic letters, while the passionate utter- 
ances of Hugo and Byron unveiled the souls of isolated France and 
England. The Marquis de Jouffroy made an embryonic steamboat 

in 1783 and Robert Fulton moved his Clermont against the tides of 
the Hudson in 1807. George Stephenson’s locomotive, the 
“Rocket,” drew its first train in 1814. The Fresnel lens became 

the beacon of the sea in 1822 and by the same year the discoveries 
of Ampere, Oersted and Arago had pointed the way toward the 
telegraph. In 1819 the steamship Savannah crossed the western 
ocean. The sciences contributed their mighty power to the liber- 
ation of the human mind from the artificialities of that classicism 
which the revival of Greek learning in Italy had fastened upon 
European thought for four centuries. 


It would be folly to argue that Beethoven was abreast of all 

these activities. But he was a man of his day, linked by all the 
training of his youth to the traditions of the past and moving with 
all the ardor of his intense soul into the freedom of the present. 

It is at this point that we find a connection of Beethoven with 

our day. He brings to us antique form containing the new mes- 
sage. Liibke said of Leonardo da Vinci that he “‘proceeded from a 
sympathetic apprehension of nature and life, and led art to com- 
plete mastery of form; but at the same time he knew how to com- 
bine with this the highest expression of beauty, the utmost vigor of 
thought, the manifestation of the eternal and the divine.” 


In such an exposition of the character of the art of the great 
sixteenth century leader we find a parallel with that of the musical 
pathfinder of the nineteenth. What Beethoven wrote before the 
beginning of that century was of vital import, but his flight into 
the full sunlight of the thought of his day was made after 1800. 
We are justified in regarding as epochal the C sharp minor Sonata, 
the “‘Appassionata,” the ‘“Eroica” symphony, the “Rassoumowsky” 
quartets and the G major piano Concerto, all of which belong to 
the first years of the nineteenth century. Certainly in some of 
these compositions and in “Fidelio,” produced in 1805, Beethoven 
made the words of Liibke perfectly applicable to himself. 


Oscar Spengler in ““The Decline of the West” has put forward 


the theory that history is a series of cycles, each complete in itself, 
and that there appear in a certain not quite perfect periodicity 
supermen of recognizable types. He sees Homer as the precursor 
of the Niebelungen Lied, Polycletus as the fore-runner of Bach, 
Aristotle of Kant and Alexander of Napoleon. One need not 

pursue the subject into the long avenues of detail, but it is not 
difficult to tolerate the cyclic theory or to view with acquiescence 
the recurrence of creative forces. Without doubt a clear perception 
of the successive dawns and twilights of culture serves to show us 
the mighty figure of Beethoven marching with Plato, Ictinius 

and Callicrates, Angelo and Dante, and all the other law-givers of 
whatever period. 


We need not accept as final Spengler’s verdict that music is 
finished for the western nations, even though some may approve 
of his declaration that our contemporaneous product is “a faked 
music filled with artificial noisiness of massed instruments.” But 
placing Beethoven in the glare of the present, we behold him main- 
taining his supremacy as a teacher. He is in certain aspects as 

final as the Parthenon or Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason.”’ For 

in his triumphant demonstration of the permanence of the laws of 
form and the method of expression he took his supreme position in 
the culture cycle to which he belonged and left for his successors 
models which they have sought to avoid because of their inimitable 
majesty. 


The Taj-Mahal is a Summary and a cyclopedia of all that is 
noblest in Oriental-architecture. It stands alone in its perfect 
embodiment of the Mohammedan ideal. The Parthenon com- 
pletes and closes an epoch of Greek imagination. St. Mark’s 
enshrines a record of Byzantine pomp and circumstance, and the 
Cathedral of Amiens speaks the last word of authority in the 
Gothic style of France. But admirably as all these architectural 
works embody form and technic, they are epitomes of finished 
volumes of history. Upon the structural frame of their anatomy, 
modern art vainly strives to recreate a vital growth. But Beet- 
hoven’s art published impulses and emotions which are as vividly 
alive now as they were in his day, and hence the marvelous tech- 
nical organism of his creations withstands the shifting views of 
time and the assaults of revolutionists of method. 


In the “Eroica” we cannot fail to find that indefinite restraint 

which originated in the first conception of the work. Beethoven 
conceived a symphony in celebration of the character of Napoleon. 
The work was planned as a musical study of a single human spirit. 
It bears the stamp of individualism. True, when Beethoven heard 
that Napoleon was to be the victim of a common human ambition, 
he destroyed the first title of his symphony and made a new one. 
But it remained a memorial of a mistaken faith. 


With the Fifth Symphony the master rose to a new level. 

Now it was not to be a hero that he celebrated, but heroism: not a 
man, but manhood. The difference in purpose is the fundamental 
difference between the two works. Whereas the “Eroica” is indeed 
heroic, the Fifth is the expression of the superman. It is a sym- 
bolic work, conceived in the tensest and most rigorous of intellec- 
tual methods, yet incandescent with the blaze of fiery emotion. 

It is the most triumphant of extant demonstrations that the 
communication of ideas through music is best accomplished by 
the observance of music’s fundamental majesty of design. 


It is eminently true that the succeeding composers, those of 

the romantic period, practised as they preached, that the form 
should grow out of the content. It is also true that these masters 
found the search after freedom halted by the inexorable mandates 
of musical law. The words written in fire on the walls before their 
eyes were “Art is the method of expression.”” The method: for 
there is no art without method. Art is method. Men have 

dreamed and men have aspired and men have suffered, but only 
one here and there has had the art-method to make immortal 
records of experience. 


Genius creates much of its own technic, but still it is technic. 

The romantic composers found they could not go forward without 
definite thematic subjects, repetitions of them in systematic and 
recognizable shapes, developments and recapitulations. These 
were the materials of the old symphonic form: the romanticist re- 
distributed them; that was all. Richard Strauss in his “Ein 
Heldenleben” uses all the formal elements which Beethoven em- 
ployed in his Fifth Symphony, but he combines them in a new 
shape, more elastic, more mystical and perhaps less substantial. 


The symphonic form as treated in Beethoven’s Fifth, proved 

itself to be as plastic as the human form was in Greek sculpture. 

It was rigidly definite in outline, but in details permitted the 

widest liberty of style and idiom. In this symphony Beethoven 
brought the organization of the form to its perfection. It matters 
not what we may think to-day of the merit of the classic symphonic 
shape as a universal design. We must confess that in the Fifth 
Symphony it endures nobly the severest test to which it has ever 
been put. Only a genius in organization could have constructed 
such a masterpiece of methodical detail without at times revealing 
his subservience to the requirements of technical law. That 
Beethoven accomplished the creation of this work proves con- 
clusively that he was no theorist endeavoring to demonstrate the 
validity of his innovations. He was working in obedience to the 
dictates of his artistic soul. He was governed by his own genius 
and was composing as spontaneously as Mozart. 


Felix Weingartner in his ““The Symphony Since Beethoven” 


speculates on the question whether the master could have written 
another symphony in the old form after the Ninth and says that 
Wagner in his essay seemed to believe that he could not. The 
speculation is beside the point. When Beethoven brought the 
voice into the symphony, he may have meant that he could no 
longer with instruments unaided say all that he wished to say. 
But his immediate successors surely demonstrated that while it 
was convenient and in some instances desirable to alter the sym- 
phonic shape, all that the proudest and most poetic spirits of the 
time wished to utter could be said most clearly and forcibly by 
adhering to the fundamental principles of musical design. 


At this day the leaders of musical thought are seeking to 

find a new liberation for the art. They demand that it be freed 

from the labor of expression and permitted to unfold itself in 
untrammeled shapes of abstract musical design. They call for the 
supremacy of the decorative quality. This of course may permit 
the utmost liberty of construction, since there is no line of logical 
development to be followed and hence no figure or pattern neces- 
sarily to be preserved. The new processes are as yet in the experi- 
mental stage and while they challenge our closest attention and 
excite our curiosity, they do not furnish us with ground for perma- 
ment conclusions. What strikes us all the more, then, is the 
tremendous vitality and influence of Beethoven’s greater works. 
These present for our enjoyment the most noble decorative quality 
united with expressional power of supreme type. And that power 
expresses things vividly manifest to us because they are the things 
of our own day. 


Reading Henri Taine on the upheaval of the human mind in 

the morning of the nineteenth century, one is almost startled to 
find how aptly the description translates itself into a vision of this 
hour. He perceives in the restlessness of Faust and Werther 
“discontent with the present, the vague desire of a higher beauty 
and an ideal happiness, the painful aspiration for the infinite.” 
Somewhere behind the dull facts of experience and the stale for- 
mulas of trite human conclusions there is a supreme truth. Some- 
where in the invisible there is a joy unmarred. All the searching 
minds of the romantic movement, whether disciplined or rebellious, 
Saw some rays of the truth and joy. Goethe and Schiller, 
Beethoven and Heine rose toward it in their dreams. Their souls 
went forth in the quest of the invisible and infinite, seeking to 
free themselves from the trammels of tradition and the cold con- 
ventions of their time. 


To-day the commanding minds of the world are in the midst 

of the same struggle, the unceasing struggle of humanity to reach 
upward which culminates in periodic waves towering to break in 
revolutions of thought. If we sweep the records of Beethoven’s 
time, we quickly perceive why he remains such a mighty figure 


in the world of thought. He speaks the universal language and 

his creations live. And what is of more direct bearing on our propo- 
sition is that his language, music, has delivered his message to the 
whole world of culture and aesthetic sensibility. A survey of the 
arts and literature of the years surrounding Beethoven’s life dis- 
closes the fact that almost all of the great names are familiar and 
precious only to the students of the departments in which they 
shone. The merciless perspective of time has pitifully diminished 
some of the once mighty figures. 


After the fall of Napoleon and the final pacification of Europe 

the nations began to feel their own strength and to express their 
individualities in characteristic art. Architecture, however, was 
deeply influenced by the explorations of Greece and the descrip- 
tions of her monuments by Stuart and Revett in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1741-1841) 
designed the Royal Museum of Berlin, Leo von Klenze (1784-1864) 
the Glyptothek at Munich and Pierre Vignon (1763-1828) the 
church of the Madeleine in Paris, three outstanding architectural 
monuments of the time, all Grecian in conception. Sculpture was 
inevitably Greek with Canova and Thorwaldsen as its foremost 
masters. But in painting, even while Jacques-Louis David (1748- 
1825) was creating his historical Napoleonic works in a severe 
style of antique type, Géricault (1791-1824) with his ‘Raft of 

the Medusa,”’ and Delacroix (1799-1863) with “The Bark of Don 
Juan”’ made realism stark with shipwreck horrors, and Vernet 
(1798-1863) supplanted the brazen casques and greaves of the 
Roman legionaries with the blue coats and scarlet caps of the 
French army. It was in this same period that Goya (1746-1828) 
painted a living Spain and J. M. W. Turner (1780-1851) filled the 
landscape and the sea with the romance of a magic brush. 


Of some of the kings of letters and science menticn has already 
been made, but there must be added the name of Chateaubriand 
(1769-1848) orator, minister, diplomatist, traveller, poet, theolo- 
gist, journalist, pamphleteer. Voltaire (1694-1778) and Montes- 
quieu (1689-1755) antedate the period of Beethoven's revelation, 
but the latter’s “Spirit of the Laws” has been called “‘the greatest 
monument of human genius in the eighteenth century,” and may 
be cited as an epitome of the intellectual state from which the 
revolutionary impulse of the new romanticism radiantly emerged. 
Its most potent sentences are those which pricked the bubble of 
aristocracy and shattered the sham of thrones. 


The catalogue could easily be extended, but to no good pur- 

pose. How much of the world now knows the two great Italian 
works, “‘History of the American Revolution” by Botta (1766- 
1837) and Balbo’s (1789-1853) “Life of Dante?” For Americans 
there is far more significance in the English list embracing Gibbon, 
Southey, Scott, Byron, Coleridge and Wordsworth, all surrounding 


the Beethoven era. Of all who have been named only the three or 
four supermen can rival Beethoven in the living esteem of the 
world. 


It is not, then, the least significant of the treasures which 
Beethoven bequeathed to us that we contemplate in him one of 
the supreme personages of all time. We do not hesitate to set him 
in the foremost rank beside Moses and the prophets. Like Moses 
he was a leader and his followers entered a promised land. He 
was no philosopher, yet in his aspirations and in the spiritual prog- 
ress of his art there is a singular resemblance to the ethical develop- 
ment of the Platonic system. To Plato the beautiful was the 

perfect image of the true, and love was the longing of the soul for 
the beautiful and ultimately of the divinity within us for the 
divinity unattainable by us. One finds Beethoven slowly rising 
toward similar ideals, and invariably through all his thinking, 

there grows a deepening reverence for the divine origin of things 
in the Godhood. His profound respect for the art which he prac- 
tised was surely a product of his conviction that the soul should 
unceasingly reach upward. 


We are not astonished to read in Bekker’s great study of the 
master that Plato and Aristotle were always within reach of his 
hand, nor to read his own words: “Without making the least claim 
to scholarship | have endeavored since childhood to steep myself 
in the spirit of the best and wisest of every age. Shame to the 
artist who does not consider it his duty to achieve at least so 
much.” These are the modest words of a man of vision who felt 
that his art contributed its full share of the larger utterances of 
the human mind; that it marched beside philosophy and literature 
in publishing the higher conclusions of reason. More than one 
writer has spoken of Beethoven as a prophet and a seer, and it was 
this far outward reaching of his intellect that made him such. 
This, too, gave to all his important work the vital quality which 
keeps it intensely alive and causes it to speak to us of this day 
with a force which surpasses that of our myriad of fame-seekers. 


The summary of the whole is that the soul of Beethoven was 
brought to its maturity in a period of which the intellectual and 
spiritual unrest bore a close resemblance to that which lately 
caused the world war. This unrest is still sending shudders through 
the whole of civilized life and men engaged in the practise of liter- 
ature and the arts are struggling to find for its emotions some 
manner of expression as free, yet as firm and convincing, as the 
methods devised by the mighty romanticists of the early nineteenth 
century. 


Vers libre has as yet no Walt Whitman and music no new 
Chopin. But out of the smoke and dust not yet settled from the 
French revolution there emerged the grand voice of Beethoven 


singing the thought and emotion of the time as no other sang them, 
raising himself and his creations into the very realm of the sunlight 
itself. Thus at the high altitude of the present, looking down on 

the panorama of the last years of the eighteenth and first of the 
nineteenth centuries, considering all the heroes of action and all 
the masters of thought in that time of one of the world’s mightiest 
travail of rebirth, we are confronted with two supreme figures. 


One was Napoleon, a comet of history, sweeping across the 
firmament of Europe in a trail of fire and disappearing beyond the 
clouds of the horizon, leaving behind him vague memories and 
dusty volumes. The other was Beethoven, a prince of the royal 
dynasty of peace, a consoler of sorrow, a giver of joy. Because 

his thoughts were charged with the same electric currents as ours, 
because his heart was moved by emotions which stir us of to-day 
and because he published them in the universally understood lan- 
guage of a direct musical speech he remains, not a man of historical 
yesterdays, but a man of all time. 


A DISASTROUS SPRINGTIME 

By Johan Falkberget 

from the Googlebooks etext of 

The Best Continental Short Stories of 1926 


ABOUT the end of April, in the Spring of 1809, the farmer Jens 
Trondsen came along on skis, his flint-lock gun swung over his 
shoulder, following the old skiing route of the chain of the 
Groenskal. 


As he reached the top the sun was rising upon the great peaks 
that glistened between the masses of snow. But at the very mo 
ment when he gazed upon this scene of splendor, the beauty of 
the spring morning had faded into a gray mist. 

War had been declared. Perhaps he was looking upon those 
summits for the last time. Those who were destined to fall would 
fall. Fate would determine that. 


In the long evenings, around the cottage fires, he had listened 
to many a tale of the old miners, of the troublous times of the 
long ago. . . In their childhood they had talked with those 

who remembered that tragic time when the Swedes of Arnfeldt 
died of cold at the Lake of Esand. Men fell whom one might 
have expected to escape, and others came out safely who had 
seemed destined for death. 

If the eternal law is incomprehensible, it is now, as it has been 
since the beginning of time: man proposes and God disposes. 
Jens Trondsen had passed his thirtieth birthday and since that 
first Springtime, when he had come, in his seventh year to Groen 


skal, he had passed all his life in the mines. He had suffered 

much from hunger and cold and hardships—but as he saw it all 
perhaps for the last time, he remembered only the happy moments 
of his past. 


Arriving quite at the summit, he stopped and regarded the 
white pebbles shining upon the slopes of the mountains. He 
knew them well, having seen them in the galleries of the mine, 
where they had meant nothing seen across the smoke from the 
torches. But now he had a desire to pick them up and caress 
them in gratitude for the happy times they had passed together. 
He longed to beg these stones which would rest there, year after 
year, shining in the sun, even to the end of time, not to forget 
the farmer Jens Trondsen,-he who had rescued them from the 
side of the black mountain. If he were destined to fall , his 

last wish would be only to drag himself back here to die. 

What was that roaring through the air? He listened , he looked 
all around, saw nothing. Was it something supernatural? Was 

he afraid? Cowardice makes one hear all sorts of things. There 

it was again. It was like the tinkling of a bell, sending forth 
silvery notes. 


He became rigid and pale with terror. An ill omen! the fore 
boding of death! 

No, it was nothing but his neighbor, Per Jons and his daugh 

ter, coming along with a sleigh- load of moss, and it was only 
the sleigh-bells on Jons' horse he had heard. 

Per Jons was walking beside the sleigh, holding on with one 
hand and with the other he held the reins. 

Guri followed on skis, carrying a hay rake over her shoulder. 

She was a buxom lass about twenty years old , with a broad open 
face, and freckles under her eyes, and she swung along with the 
stride of a boy. 

"Good morning," said Per. "So you are going across the 
mountains to greet the enemy." 


“Good morning." Jens Trondsen cast a glance at the sun a 
little uneasily; he was rather afraid there might be tears in his 
eyes. "Oh, yes, | was just going up to see if the enemy is still 
alive." 

He could not trust himself to speak further,before the set 

ting of the sun he might be in the next world.The enemy was 
difficult to kill and Swedish lead bit fiercely.The activities of 
Lieutenant General Sparr had not yet been 

forgotten in thecountry. 


"You have been gathering moss," he said with an effort. 

"We have decided to bring the beasts to the high pasture this 
year," said Per with a sigh, and the expression of his face 
showed his concern for the future. 


"The summers are cooler and the winters longer up here. | re 
member hearing my grandfather tell stories of how people lived 
by trapping animals, the elk and the reindeer in their dens. 

In those days the summers were so hot that the broth boiled by 
itself in the wooden pot. " He sighed deeply. "These perpetual 
wars! Our Ola went up to Skaloeren yesterday. We spent the 
night melting up cannon-balls. It was sinister work, but it will be 
still worse to fire them." 

Jens kept silent, casting furtive glances in the direction of 

Guri. She glanced at neither one nor the other, but kept twisting 
the rake on her shoulder, gazing off over the valley. What was 
she thinking of at that moment? 

Jens wanted to say a few words of farewell ; it was perhaps 

the last time they might ever see one another, and it would be a 
great comfort to know she was thinking of him when he lay 
dying on the field of battle. 

Per Jons gave the signal to continue on their way, as the snow 
was obscuring the sun. 

"God watch over us all." He shook hands with Jens, took up 

the reins and started off. 

Guri tried to move her skis forwards, then backwards, but it 
seemed as if she could not stir. 

"Are they entangled ? " he asked hurriedly. 

He was in mortal terror that she would get away before he 
could speak with her. 

"Yes," she said. "It is the sun. You know the Spring is well 
advanced. Everything in the valley is green, so the King's men 
told us last night, as they passed by." 

“How many were there?" 

“Mother counted twelve four times, and there were two over 
for you know she can only count up to twelve-that is as far as she knows. ' 
Then he said: "I must join them at Svartkjoenna. " 

Away off in the distance on the ridge, he could see a number 

of skiers with guns. It was the men from the mines who were 

to join up to-night at Svartkjoenna. He must make haste to join 
them, or he might be flogged. 

"Guri," he cried, "if | should come back alive, will you go 

with me to the church?" 


"Yes, | can always go to church with you. 

You are nota 

pillory, are you?" 

She knew well enough what he wanted to say, but she did not 
intend to consent forthwith. She meant to resist a little , he 
must ask her again. Nevertheless Jens was exactly the farmer 
she desired. She knew no better. And then he earned big 
wages in the mines, so they said. He worked as hard as any 
two, and whoever followed him to the church would never die 
of hunger. 

"You are making fun of me, Guri. " 


"Really?" 

"Yes, you are." 

He was vexed. He certainly did not intend to stay and entreat 
Guri. Soldiers of the King did not make themselves as cheap 

as that. 

The skiers on the hill halted, calling out to Jens Trondsen. 

He answered back: "I am coming." Then he said to Guri: 

"Well then, good- by, Guri ! " 

He held out his hand. She gave him hers-slowly, scarcely 
touching Jens’ hand. 

And Jens Trondsen was gone, but Guri stood glued to the 

spot, dumbly looking after him. He was already far away on the 
ridge. She repented now bitterly that she had not said "Yes" 
once and for all. They might have been engaged by the Autumn 
and it was not every one who got a farmer.-What folly to play 
with her future! -She felt inclined to throw herself down on the 
ground and cry aloud. 

And in fact that is exactly what happened. No sooner had 

she descended the hill than she threw herself down full length on 
a bed of bracken and wept bitterly. No one could tell whether 
Jens would return alive from the war, and if he did perhaps he 
would propose to some one else. She knew many who would say 
"Yes" to Jens almost before he had finished asking them. She 
cried as if some one had flogged her. Through her sobs she could 
hear the tinkling of the horses’ bells far away in the valley. 


Her father called : 

"Guri, are you following along behind? " 

"Yes, |am coming. " 

She wiped her face with her apron and ran wildly down the 
hill, through bushes and over stones. It made no difference to 
her now whether she killed herself. 

It was Thursday morning. 

The following night, about four o'clock, just before dawn, the 
Norwegian skiers encountered the enemy. A hot fight ensued 
and lasted until the sun was high over Storsylen. 

The Swedes ceased firing suddenly and the Norwegian Clar 
ions announced from the hills that the enemy was retiring. 
The Norwegian skiers set off in hot pursuit-not all of them. 
There were two who could not move: Jens Trondsen and Ola 
Jons lay on the field. 

Jens tried several times to raise himself, but he became dizzy 
and each time he fell back like a new-born deer. He felt an acute 
sharp pain in his left thigh, and his boot was full of blood. 
Surely he was bleeding to death! 

No, he would not die there on the mountain. He wanted to 
live ! He must live ! With all his strength he took off his belt 
and bound it tightly around his leg. Then he lay back motion 
less on the snow, that the bleeding might stop. 

Yes, indeed, Swedish lead did bite just as deeply as in the 


long ago! In the excitement of the fight he had felt nothing 
when the bullet struck him. 

How he hoped that he too had killed some one. No, no, he 
thrust aside such wicked thoughts. God grant that he had missed 
every time. He could not die an assassin-strange that he had 
not thought of that before. His one idea had been to kill as many 
of the enemy as possible. But was that the teaching of Christ? 
No! No! Love your enemies, Christ had written. Love them 

as brothers. 

He joined his hands and said an "Our Father." 

Then he felt at ease. 

The sun shone brilliantly and warm. The heavens above him 
were clear and azure. 

Cautiously he tried to move-the bleeding had stopped. Was 

this a miracle of God? He could move his foot. He was cold and 
faint but not altogether benumbed. Was it ordained that he 
would live?-He would live certainly, if God willed it, no mat 

ter how many Swedish bullets were left in his body. He knew 
several old farmers who worked in the fields with bullets in their 
thighs. 


Suddenly, he recollected having seen Ola lying near a stone. 
Could he be dead? 

He would try to drag himself along and find him, bind up 

his wounds and save his life. 

Jens took his gun and crawled over the heavy snow. 

"Hello, Ola, are you alive?" 

"Yes," replied Ola without moving. 

"Are you wounded? " 

"Yes," was the feeble reply. 

Jens crawled along again, dragging his gun after him. The 
bandage on his leg must be holding well for there was no more 
blood to be seen on the snow. He was happy. Perhaps after all , 
he would live-and who could tell he might see Guri again 

and be a farmer again on the fields near the mines. What joy! 
What a blessing from God! 

Now he found himself very near Ola Jons. 

"Are you badly hurt, Ola?" 

But this time he received no response from Ola, who lay with 
his head resting upon his arm as if he had fallen asleep. 

"Are you sleeping, Ola? ” 

"Yes, |am so tired. " 

"Where are you wounded, in the chest?" 

"Yes, let me sleep, Jens." 

"Aren't you cold?" 

"No." He shook his head. 

Jens sat down beside him. He knew it was impossible to try 
and bind up a wound in the chest. He knew he was helpless in a 
case of this kind. Jens and Ola sat there hour after hour, side 
by side. 


The snow was melting around them. The bare patches on the 
mountains grew larger, the bracken glistened. The glaciers on 
the slope shone in the sunshine, -Spring had come. 

But when later on in the evening the mountains became 
enveloped in the blue haze, and the air became fresher and cooler 
-Ola's life had ebbed away. 

Jens called him several times by name. He shook him, but 
there was no answer. He lay with his gaze fixed, his eyes turned 
towards the east in the direction of Skaldoerene. 

Jens held up a finger before his eyes-but there was not the 
slightest movement on his face. He was dead. ... 

Folding his arms in the sign of the cross, Jens closed Ola's 

eyes for the long, long sleep. 


During the weary hours Jens sat there in the snow-watching 

for some one to come but no one could be seen anywhere. He 
was very cold; a mountain partridge came and alighted an instant 
upon Ola's breast. As she sat there her black eyes swept the vast 
expanse around. She pecked several times at the brass buttons 
of his uniform-stopped-listened and began again. It might be 
frozen dandelion! Then she heard something-the breathing 

of a living being beside her. She quickly took flight, so low that 
the tips of her wings almost touched Ola's rigid face. 

Night descended, and the air grew chill , the shadows crept up, 
but still Jens sat there. Daylight fled away as if it too was 
frightened. 


He was so cold! If he too could only fly away, but his foot 

was stiff and would not carry him. 

The night was not dark, only full of shadows-a short spring 
time night, but cold. 

To Jens Trondsen it seemed like a cold winter night. He was 
frigid with cold. His teeth chattered. From time to time he 

cried out-perchance some one would pass near enough to hear 
him. But his throat seemed to close up as if he were afraid of 
waking Ola. 

He imagined now that there was a third person, -one whom 

he could not see-but whom he sensed to be near him. He fell 
into heavy sleep, he was no longer cold-even warm. The 
springtime was in the air, he thought, as his eyelids grew heavier 
and his head fell forward on his chest. 

Across his drowsy consciousness the cry of several partridges 
filtered as they flew by. It gave him confidence, comforted him, 
and, too, his agony had abated. Ola slept, doubtless ,-Ola must 
be weary. 

Jens sensed that the sun had risen. He rubbed his eyes and 
looked about for his cap. It was not to be seen anywhere. 


About four o'clock in the morning Per Jons was driving his sled 


up the mountain. He wanted to take advantage of the favorable 
state of the snow. For weeks past his cattle had had nothing to 
eat but soft twigs and moss. Unless the spring came quickly 
he would be compelled to kill them. And then how was he to 
live after that? Once the animals were dead only the same 
route would be open to him. 

"Hunger is a sword, " he said to Guri, who was sitting in the 
back of the sled. 

"War is harder still, father." 

He reflected a long time on these thoughts. War and hunger 

it was a double-headed sword. 

Guri began to cry. She was sorrowing for Jens Trondsen. 

Well she might weep for Jens ! He was the farmer who earned 
by far the highest wages in the mine fields . She would indeed 
be lacking in feeling if she did not weep for him day and night. 
Jens Trondsen, stretched upon the snow, had heard for a 

long time mingled with his dreams, the tinkling and singing of 
Sleigh bells, but he could not rouse himself. He tried to cry 
out, but he could not.-He sensed, notwithstanding his drowsi 
ness, that day had dawned. 


If he could only wake up! He was so sleepy. It weighed 
upon him like a flag-stone upon his body. He tried to twist him 
self, to throw out his arms. He called ! He shouted ! 

There! The weight was slipping off! He was awake. 

"Hello!" 

"Hello !'" replied Per Jons ! He jumped from the sled and 
listened . 

"Some one is over there," he said to Guri. She listened also. 
"There," said Per, pointing his finger in the direction. 

"Hold the reins, Guri," and he started off running. 

He found Jens and Ola stretched out side by side. The snow 
around them was red with blood. 

"Are you sleeping? " asked Per. 

"Yes, Ola is asleep." 

Per knelt down beside his son and gazed into his eyes. 

"He sleeps in the name of Jesus. " He did not weep nor com 
plain. He rested his hands upon those of his son. 


"Yes, let us hope he sleeps in the name of Jesus, and it would 
be the best sleep for all of us." 

"Yes!" replied Per. "Yes, yes." 

He beckoned to Guri to drive the horse nearer, but when they 
had placed the body upon the sled he said : "Ola cannot suffer 
any more with hunger. No one knows what is in store for the 
rest of us, however. " 

Then Guri helped her father to lift Jens into the sled. He 

had become so benumbed he could not feel them touching him. 
Per Jons drove them to the mine fields. The two carried Jens 
into a cottage.-They built a fire and heated water, and made a 


great effort to save him. He only wanted to sleep. 

The following night they brought Ola home. 

Per Jons, sitting in front gazing into space, let the horse go 

as he wished down the mountain slope. He was hungry and 
shivering with cold in his old patched clothing, but it was not 
from hunger nor cold he suffered the most ! -That God, in his 
mercy, might have pity upon this sorrowing old man and relieve 
his agony! 

Jens and Guri remained in the cabin until the snow had melted 
and the flowers grew again upon the slopes of the mountains. 
During the days of the springtime Guri led Jens through the 
mountain meadows. He limped beside her with a Swedish bullet 
in his thigh. But as Spring turned into Summer he sat upon 

the sun-warmed rocks for hours at a time and felt life revive 
again within him. 

"When peace is declared," thought Guri, "and he can work 
again in the fields, Jens Trondsen will take his place anew in the 
front ranks, among the workers." 

Guri trapped hare and partridge. They ate meat every day, 

but longed avidly for bread, -but these were troublous times. 
They gave thanks to God that they had not died of hunger. 
Best of all, they were together, and their happiness grew day 
by day. Even if it was but the happiness of the poor, they would 
not exchange it nor belittle its worth. 

Some day Peace would come-and with it bread,-daily. 

What mattered it then if they had been hungry in the past? Not 
the slightest ! 


Every day, asking for God's blessing, Guri gathered fresh 

juniper and spread it on the floor of the cabin. Warmed by the 
sun's rays by day and reflecting the glow of the fire in the eve 
ning, the little cabin on the mountainside was turned into a 
Castle. In looking forward and laying their plans for the future 
nothing but good remained out of the chaos and hardships of the 
pas 


TWILIGHT 
By Marjorie Allen Seifert 
from The Double Dealer - jan. 1926 


The sunshine faded from the street outside 
And through the window a grey twilight shone ; 
| watched your face, quiet and clean as stone, 
You finished speaking, the last sentence died 


Leaving a restless ghost of words to linger 

And waken unborn words from their troubled sleep; 
Slowly the silence grew more close and deep 
Touching your silent face with a blurring finger. 


And that was all. | rose to leave you soon, 
Perhaps we parted on a note of laughter, 
Seven o'clock in April not much after, 
And in the street | found it afternoon. 


But something had moved between us, and it cast 
A curious, haunting twilight when it passed. 


WILD APPLES 
ibid 


What | was made for, no-one knows, 
Artist, wanton, wife or nun.... 

Weed to weed, and rose to rose 
Aeon after aeon grows ; 

On what plan was | begun? 


When | was young, | made a vow, 
Pruned away all loves but one. 
Orchard tree am I, but now 

On deep roots and outflung bough 
Hotter, hotter beats the sun. 


On this quiet orchard tree 

Proper winter greenings grow; 
On the fallen boughs of me 
Sweet despairing blossoms blow, 
Wild red apples, none shall see. 


On what plan was | begun? 
Now it is too late to know. 
Artist, wanton, wife or nun, 
Of the four | chose but one 
Long ago and long ago. 


GROTESQUE 
by Maud E. Uschold 
ibid, Nov. 1925 


And do your dreams soar? Mine don't! 
They rumble from the hollow dark 
And clatter into sunshine 

Bumping along like clouds 


Scraping bottom on mountain peaks. 

Do your dreams sing, 

Weave logo-lace on waving looms? 

Mine don't. 

They drop from cliffs 

To swales of gorse-grown sand 

And brackish pools where bitterns bellow, 
And bellow too. 

Do your dreams grow 

To peace of ripening fields freckled with shade, 
To winnowed grain and golden granaries? 
Mine limp along 

And to the frost bow wearily 

Like hay too late for mowing. 


COMPENSATION 
ibid 


A poplar yearned to the sky, 
Charmed by a cool cloud's spell; 
Never could tree reach so high; 
But rain fell. 


Alone with only a name, 

Still by a hope held fast— 
Never the soft footstep came ; 
But time passed. 


WINTER AT DELPHI 
by Willa Cather, from April Twilights 
An Internet Archive etext 


Cold are the stars of the night, 
Wild is the tempest crying, 
Fast through the velvet dark 
Little white flakes are flying. 
Still is the House of Song. 
But the fire on the hearth is burning; 
And the lamps are trimmed, and the cup 
Is full for his day of returning. 
His watchers are fallen asleep, 
They wait but his call to follow, 
Ay, to the ends of the earth— 
But Apollo, the god, Apollo? 


Sick is the heart in my breast, 

Mine eyes are blinded with weeping; 
The god who never comes back, 

The watch that forever is keeping. 
Service of gods is hard; 

Deep lies the snow on my pillow. 
For him the laurel and song, 

Weeping for me and the willow: 
Empty my arms and cold 

As the nest forgot of the swallow; 
Birds will come back with the spring,— 

But Apollo, the god, Apollo? 


PRAIRIE DAWN 
Ibid 


A crimson fire that vanquishes the stars; 

A pungent odor from the dusty sage; 

A sudden stirring of the huddled herds; 

A breaking of the distant table-lands 

Through purple mists ascending, and the flare 
Of water-ditches silver in the light; 

A swift, bright lance hurled low across the world; 
A sudden sickness for the hills of home. 


DREAM LAND 
by Christina Rossetti 
from Poems of Christina Rossetti 


Where sunless rivers weep 

Their waves into the deep, 

She sleeps a charmed sleep : 
Awake her not. 

Led by a single star, 

She came from very far 

To seek where shadows are 
Her pleasant lot. 


She left the rosy morn, 
She left the fields of corn, 
For twilight cold -and lorn 
And water springs. 
Through sleep, as through a veil, 


She sees the sky look pale, 
And hears the nightingale 
That sadly sings. 


Rest, rest, a perfect rest 

Shed over brow and breast ; 

Her face is toward the west, 
The purple land. 

She cannot see the grain 

Ripening on hill and plain, 

She cannot feel the rain 
Upon her hand. 


Rest, rest, for evermore 
Upon a mossy shore ; 
Rest, rest at the heart's core 
Till time shall cease : 
Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Night that no morn shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace. 


REST 
ibid 


O Earth, lie heavily upon her eyes ; 

Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching, Earth ; 
Lie close around her ; leave no room for mirth 
With its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs. 
She hath no questions, she hath no replies, 
Hushed in and curtained with a blessed dearth 
Of all that irked her from the hour of birth ; 
With stillness that is almost Paradise. 
Darkness more clear than noonday holdeth her, 
Silence more musical than any song ; 

Even her very heart has ceased to stir ; 

Until the morning of Eternity 

Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be ; 

And when she wakes she will not think it long. 


BLACK HORIZONS 

by Carl Sandburg 

from the Googlebooks etext of 
Songs of the Sunburnt West 


Black horizons, come up. 

Black horizons, kiss me. 

That is all; so many lies; killing so cheap; 
babies so cheap; blood, people, so cheap; and 
land high, land dear; a speck of the earth 
costs; a suck at the tit of Mother Dirt so 

clean and strong, it costs; fences, papers, 
sheriffs; fences, laws, guns; and so many 
stars and so few hours to dream; such a big 
song and so little a footing to stand and 

sing; take a look; wars to come; red rivers 

to cross. 

Black horizons, come up. Black horizons, kiss me. 


SEA SLANT 
Ibid 


On up the sea slant, 
On up the horizon, 
This ship limps. 


The bone of her nose fog-gray, 
The heart of her sea-strong, 
She came a long way, 

She goes a long way. 


On up the horizon, 
On up the sea-slant, 
She limps sea-strong, fog-gray. 


She is a green-lit night gray. 
She comes and goes in sea fog. 
Up the horizon slant she limps. 


BEFORE THE BATTLE (1916) 
from Collected Poems of 
Siegfried Sassoon 


Music of whispering trees 

Hushed by a broad-winged breeze 

Where shaken water gleams; 

And evening radiance falling 

With reedy bird-notes calling. 

O bear me safe through dark, you low-voiced streams. 


| have no need to pray 

That fear may pass away; 

| scorn the growl and rumble of the fight 

That summons me from cool 

Silence of marsh and pool 

And yellow lilies islanded in light. 

O river of stars and shadows, lead me through the night. 


WHEN |’ M AMONG A BLAZE OF LIGHTS . 
Ibid 


When I’m among a blaze of lights, 
With tawdry music and cigars 

And women dawdling through delights, 
And officers at cocktail bars,— 
Sometimes | think of garden nights 
And elm trees nodding at the stars. 


| dream of a small firelit room 

With yellow candles burning straight, 
And glowing pictures in the gloom, 

And kindly books that hold me late. 

Of things like these | love to think 

When | can never be alone: 

Then someone says, “Another drink ? ”"— 
And turns my living heart to stone. 


DREAM VARIATION . 
by Langston Hughes 
from The Weary Blues 


To fling my arms wide 

In some place of the sun, 

To whirl and to dance 

Till the white day is done. 
Then rest at cool evening 
Beneath a tall tree 

While night comes on gently, 
Dark like me, 

That is my dream ! 


To fling my arms wide 
In the face of the sun, 


Dance ! whirl ! whirl ! 

Till the quick day is done. 
Rest at pale evening. 

A tall, slim tree. 

Night coming tenderly 
Black like me. 


THE JESTER 
ibid 


In one hand 

| hold tragedy 

And in the other 

Comedy , 

Masks for the soul. 

Laugh with me. 

You would laugh ! 

Weep with me. 

You would weep ! 

Tears are my laughter. 
Laughter is my pain. 

Cry at my grinning mouth, 

If you will. 

Laugh at my sSorrow's reign. 

| am the Black Jester, 

The dumb clown of the world, 
The booted, booted fool of silly men. 
Once | was wise. 

Shall | be wise again ? 


ANY SUNSET 
Louis Untermeyer, 
in The New Republic (1928) 


There's something about the going 
down of the sun, 

Whether it makes a bonfire of a cloud, 
Or, too obscure and lonely to be proud, 
Sinks on the nearest rooftop, and is 
gone. 

There's something, not of color nor of 
size, 

In the mere going, in the calm descent, 
Halfout ofheaven and half imminent; 
Final, as though it never again would 


rise, 

There's something in its very noiselessness, 
Unlike mad waters or the winds that 
shout 

Their end in one last agony of excess; 
Something that does not count its days 
nor deeds, 

But trusts itself to darkness and 

out 

goes 

Andfinds whatever after- life it needs. 


TRAVELLERS? 
By L. A. G. STRONG 


From The Dublin Magazine and The Dial 
1 Copyright, 1928, by The Dial Publishing Company, Inc. 
Copyright, 1928, by L.A. G. Strong. 


The driver pointed with his whip toward a high round hill 

on my side of the jaunting car and, shifting his quid, spat 
clear of the wheel with great precision. 

"Just forenint o' where that cross is now-before it was 

stuck up there, d'ye see-there was a poacher met with a 
gamekeeper. The gamekeeper was out a long time lookin’ 
for this same poacher, a lad that had bested him more than 
once, an’ one night the' met, just forenint that cross : only 
the cross wasn't there, d'ye see : it was-hol' up !" 

The mare pecked suddenly and recovered, and the driver 
broke off his narrative to pull on the reins. 

"There's no knowin'," he continued, after a minute, "which 
one o' them seen the other first. Mebbe both the same time. 
But there was two shots fired, as near together as no matter; 
and there the two o' them was found the day after, 

dead corpses, lookin' at each other. The doctor said, judgin’ 
by th' examination of them, they was neither one killed off 
straight, but they must have stuck there some time watchin’ 
one another die, and maybe with only the breath to let a 
curse on each other and they goin' off. 

"The friends o' the two o' them met in Inchileenagh, and 
first they was for fightin’ : but one o' them says, ‘Let up, 
boys,' says he, ' sure it's a clean score, an' they're both quit. 
Neither one o' them is left livin' after the other,’ says he, 

‘so it's a clean score.' So they made friends on that, and 
drinks all round, and they put up the cross between the 

lot o' them." 


He shifted his quid once more, and we jogged on in silence. 

| was but fifteen; illness had kept me away from school, 

and so, when a cousin came back on leave from the East, my 
father had been glad to suggest that the two of us should 
travel about Ireland. For pretext, we left letters upon my 
father's old clients, but they were of no real importance, 
merely settling for us where to go, and taking us to out-of 
the-way places . We were the best of friends, despite eight 
years between us, and the days were good. 

We came to the top of a steep hill : the driver delivered a 
sudden exhortation to the mare, and clapped on the brake. 
Close before us, in a hollow, lay the little town of Inchileenagh; 
only the sharpness of the hill had prevented us 

from seeing it sooner. The mare, her ears cocked, put her 
feet down warily, sliding forward a little with each step . 

The car lurched violently, and we sat at an angle, protecting 
our hip bones from the little iron rail above the cushion, 

and studying the view as best we might. 

Near the foot of the hill was a sharp curve to the left. 

Sloping at improbable angles, we negotiated it somehow, but 
not until we were well round did we see what was happening 
in the road before us. 


Abig man, hot and uncomfortable, with a soft felt hat and 

a walking-stick, had appeared from a laneway and was walking 
quickly towards the town, pursued by a little woman in 

black. He hurried on, trying to ignore her, but she caught 

him up and began clutching at his sleeve, beating at him 

with her hands, and crying out something which we could 

not hear. The big man stopped, and we caught sight of his 
profile as he put out a hand to restrain her. Neither saw 

us; and as we came nearer she broke through his half-hearted 
defence and beat at his face. 


Our driver gave a short bark of amusement, but | was 
shocked at the sight; the big man, his hat all crooked, his 
face red and sheepish, clumsily holding off the little old 
woman, trying to quiet her in tones of foolish expostulation: 
she beating in his arms like a black withered bird, repeatedly 
landing a blow on his chest and chin-the extent of her 

reach. 


"Go to her, then," she screamed breathlessly, as we came 
close. "Go to her. You're free, do you hear ! Free, free, 

free |" 

And on each word she struck at him with all her 

might. 

Suddenly the man looked up and saw us. Even so he 
could not quiet the woman till we were almost upon them. 
Then, seeing that they were observed, the woman stood 


aside, panting, dishevelled, to let us pass. The man, very 
red and flustered, straightened his hat and drew himself up 
in an attempt at dignity and unconcern : and, once we had 
passed them, | did not look back. It was 'the first time | 

had seen a grown person stripped of self-possession, and | 
felt | had witnessed something indecent. 

My cousin noticed my distress, and turned to the driver 

with a laugh. 

"Queer things still happen in these parts," he said. 

"Oh, indeed the’ do." 

And then, as we had reached the foot of the hill, he shot 

off the brake, flicked the mare lightly with the whip, and we 
drove into the town of Inchileenagh with a flourish. The 
Imperial Hotel had been recommended to us as the least 
villainous of three, so there we went, left our traps, and 
ordered an early dinner. Then we got back in the car, 

the hour being about half past five, and went on to discharge 
our one piece of business. 

When we got back, we decided to spend the rest of the time 
before dinner in exploring the town. Inchileenagh was like 
many other small country towns in Ireland. The streets 

were narrow, rather dirty, and full of public houses. At one 
end was the river, crossed by an old bridge of singular 
beauty, with ivy-covered piers. Along it loafed a number 

of men, some sitting, some leaning, all spitting meditatively 
into the water. There was a police station, and a town hall ; 
and as we reached the latter, we saw that something unusual 
was in the air. Anumber of crates and some pieces 

of tattered scenery, loking incredibly garish in the summer 
evening, were being unloaded from a lorry, and carried in 

at an obscure folding door at the end of the hall. Upon the 
crates, in large but faded letters , ran the legend, "The 
O'Donovan- Morgan Opera Co.": and a little further on we 
found a bill, with full particulars. Faust was the opera with 
which, "by special request," the town of Inchileenagh was 
to be favored. Then followed a list of the company's personnel. 
Beyond such attributes as "the eminent tenor," 

"Ireland's favourite soprano," and the like, the bill was reticent 
about all the singers save one: but upon this one it let 

itself go with considerable freedom. At the end of the list 
was magnificently inscribed : 


"and 

MURTAGH McCARAGH 

The Celebrated Baritone, 

Of The Royal Opera, Covent Garden; The Royal Carl Rosa 

Opera Company, The Moody-Manners Opera Company; etc. , etc." 


My hopes rose high. | had never heard a great singer, 
and had often longed to do so. 


"Dennis," | said, turning eagerly to my cousin, "what 

luck. But what is a man like that doing here?" 

"| can't tell you," he replied. "Probably some old crock 

on his last legs. Or drink, perhaps. Still, we'll go. " 

We booked seats there and then, the best to be had, and 

| went back to dinner reluctantly. | was fifteen, and so | 
suppose should have outgrown my first excitement about 

the stage. But there it was ; and | gazed with great respect 
and a secret envy upon the slightly shabby persons who were 
congregated about the "stage door. " 


We had ordered our dinner, so nothing remained but to 

find and eat it. An attempt upon the "Coffee Room" was 
frustrated in the nick of time by an embarrassed damsel, who 
explained breathlessly that "it wasn't fit" and conducted us 
to the "Commercial Room." Here we found a table set for 
three, and, in the window, the gentleman with whom we 
were evidently to share it. This gentleman, upon our 
entrance, lowered his paper and gazed at us without 
expression. My cousin rose to the situation at once. 


"| beg your pardon, Sir," he said, advancing with a 
charming smile. "I'm afraid we are intruders here: but really, 
we've no choice. They wouldn't let us into the other room. 
| hope you have no objection to our sharing this one with 
you." 

The gentleman smiled amiably, and executed a courteous 
gesture with his fat hand. 

"None in the world," said he. "Sure I'm glad of company. 
So they wouldn't let ye into the Coffee Room?" 

"They wouldn't." 

"An' small wonder. 'Tis stiff with shifts and chemises, 

it is, and they on the back of the chairs to dry. Ah, they've 
no idee. Look at that, now." 

He pointed with the stem of his pipe at an object which 
had caught my eye already-a stuffed fox, over whose back 
was stiffly draped a doormat. 

"Will you believe me, now," continued our friend, "but the 
little girl was for skelping that mat in here. Brought it in 
here, she did, and cocked it up on the fox. 'Glory be to 
God, girl,’ says I, 'yer're not going to beat that in here?’ 
"The mistress is after tellin' me to beat it,’ says she. 

she didn't tell ye to beat it in here,’ says I, ' get away out 
o' this now, or it's yourself will be beaten,’ says I, ' and not 
the mat.' So she gives me a grin and off with her, and glad 
enough to spare the work." 


' But 
The gentleman paused, and spat out of the window. "Ah, 
sure," he said, replacing his pipe. "They know no better. 


They've no idee." 

He was a stoutish little man, bald on the top of his head, 
with a red face, a straggly moustache the worse for nicotine, 
and goggle eyes. All the same, there was something attrac- 
tive about him, and we found ourselves liking him as the 
meal went on. 

"Ah yes," said he, his mouth full, “it's not a bad life, ye 
know. Of course, there's draabacks. Hotels is bad 
sometimes-this is one of the good ones, for they try to make ye 
comfortable, even if ye have to tell them the way-and 
railway stations in winter is the divil. And of course, ye 

can't always choose yer company. Sometimes the company 
in the commercial room is mixed-very mixed. There's a 

lot of fellas got into the profession nowadays that has no 
respect for its traditions-no respect at all. We wouldn't 

have tolerated the like in the old days. But generally 
speaking there's pleasant company, and plenty of it ." 

“But don't you find it a trial to be so often away from 
home?" asked my cousin. 

“Well now"-he wiped his moustache with the back of his 
hand-"you're right. Yet, in a manner of speaking, it's not 
such a draaback as it looks. D'ye know Rathmines ? Ye 

do. Well, I've a nice little spot there, with a grand view of 
the mountains-l'm at home, | was saying, about one night 

in the week, maybe two; my wife's always eager and glad to 
see me, and so are the children, and that's a good thing, 
anyway.’ 


“He told us more about his children and his home, and 
then stopped. My cousin no less confidentially told him our 
story. He proved to be as good a listener as talker; asking 
a shrewd question from time to time, with many an interjected 
"Well now," and "Do ye tell me that," and, above all, 

with an interest so unfeigned as to charm any narrator. 
When we came to the subject of my illness, he turned to me 
with such ready concern that my heart was finally won. 
"But, Sure, you're over yer weakness now?" he asked me, 
picking his teeth. 

| hastened to answer that | was, whereon he gave me an 
approving nod, and leant back in his chair. 

"Are yer going to the Op'ra?" he enquired presently. 

"We are," replied my cousin. "But tell me now-you're 

sure to know this man McCaragh-is he all they say he 

is?" 

"Oh, indeed he is, and damn the lie. Many's the time 

I've heard him." 

"Well, why is he here?" 

Our friend in expressive pantomime lifted his little finger 
and tilted back his head. 

"That same," he replied. "They could never be sure 


would he be able to go on or not, and he had such a grand 
voice they gave him all the chances they could. But sure, it 
was the same in every troupe he joined: and after he'd let 
them down two or three times, they'd fire him off, and so 
down he'd go, and down, till he comes to sing Faust in 
Inchileenagh." 

"But isn't his voice all to bits?" 

"It is not, and isn't that the queer thing? Mind ye, he's 

on in years, and it's not the voice it was : but it's a damn 
fine voice all the same. And you're pretty safe of him 

now, what's more, for he hasn't enough to make himself 
drunk. It takes a hell of a draught to put him under. 

"Do ye know how they found him ? Faith, it beats the 
finding of McCormack altogether. Did ye ever hear tell of 
the gallery o' the Gaiety Theatre, in Dublin?" 

My cousin smiled. 

"Ye know the way they had of singing in the waits of an 
opera. One fella would sing this bit, and another fella 

that bit, as well as the fellas on the stage sometimes, 
begob. Well, it was in Rig’letta : and young Murtagh was up 
in the gallery. 


"After one of the scenes, when the curtain was down, 
someone turns to Murtagh and says, "That's a grand singer!’ 
says he. ' Do ye think so?' answers Murtagh back to him 

(he had drink taken, even then) . 'Do ye think so?' says he. 
Bedam, but | could do it better than that meself.' ' Ah, how 
are ye?' says the fella to him, daring him. ‘I'll show ye can 

|, says Murtagh, and he stands up and starts off-he had a 
grand strong voice. 


"Well, sure, in a minute every head was turned round, 

stalls and boxes and all, looking up to the gallery, for they 
never heard the like. 

"When he done there was great hand-clapping, and presently 
one of the attendants comes up and wants to know who 

it was done the singing. Murtagh was for showing fight, 
because he thought they were coming to fire him out, but the 
attendant swore there was no harm intended to him. 

down he goes to the fella that owned the troupe. 

So 

"It was you was Singing, was it?’ says he to Murtagh. 

"It was,' says Murtagh, a bit daunted by the white shirt 

of the fella, 'put sure, | meant no harm. ' 

"H'm,' says the manager man. 

ye follow?’ 

‘I'm a porter, Sir,' says Murtagh. 

‘And what trade might 

'Well,' says the manager, ' ye'll be a porter no longer, ' 


says he, ' for ye'll come along with me, and I'll make a 
singer of ye. What's more, if ye'll do what | tell ye, I'll 
make a damn fine singer of ye.' 


"So Murtagh went off, and in less than three years he 
came back and gave a concert at the Rotunda : and everyone 
said no better voice came out of Ireland, not even Folli 
himself. | tell ye, that man's sung half over the world : if 
he could only have struck it, he'd be in the top flight.” 
"And here he is now," said my cousin, making patterns 
with the breadcrumbs on the cloth. 

"And here he is now, as ye Say," replied our companion, 
"singin' Faust to gomachs in Inchileenagh. Ah well," he 
stretched himself, and yawned enormously, "Sure it's an 
event for the place." 

"Very little happens here, | suppose ?" 

"Little enough. And what does happen has no sense." 
"What do ye mean, exactly ?" 

"Well, it's this way." He turned himself sideways in his 
chair, and frowned up at the sluggish flies around the gas 
jet on the ceiling. "What goes on here goes on sleeping, 
underground: ye see nothin’ of it. Then, one day all of a 
sudden, something ‘Il happen, and no reason to show-no 
reason at all." 

"Like the gamekeeper and the poacher who shot each 
other?" | interjected shyly. He gave me a quick look. 

"Aye, like that," he said. "Bang-bang. That's all. No 

why nor wherefore, not a word ye might hear till the two 
dead corpses are starin' ye in the face. Oh, it's queer, the 
way things go on in these parts." He rose and walked over 
to the window. 

"For that matter," he said, over his shoulder, "if ye'd been 
here a bit sooner before your dinner ye'd have seen 
something happen, here under this window." 

"Yes?" 


"| heard a noise, but | didn't heed it much, till the little 

girl ran up full of it. An old woman in a fit, and | was just 

in time to see them cartin' her into the chemist opposite." 
My cousin and | looked at each other. 

"What was she like?" 

"Faith, a little old woman in black, with a bonnet on her. 

| didn't see but the white of her face as they carried her in. 
Why,"he said, screwing up his eyes at us, "do ye know her?" 
"No," said my cousin, "but we saw an old woman on 

the road as we were coming along." 

"Well, the poor soul," said he, turning to the window again, 
"I'm thinking it's her last jaunt, for they were saying below 
she'd never over it. H'm." He hummed a few bars. 

"Are ye goin’? Well, I'll see ye at the opera." 


In a few minutes we were outside strolling towards the 
Town Hall. | was strangely moved, and felt within me an 
exaltation, a sudden perception of the wonder of life, which 
brought a lump into my throat. The bridge was almost 
deserted. The sun was sinking, and the town, the trees, 
the distant hills swam before my eyes in kindly gold. | 

trod upon air : and with every step my soul went out 
towards the uncouth stranger who had shared our meal. 


Here, | thought, are three human beings, dissimilar as may 
be, whom chance has brought together: fellow travellers, 
fellow adventurers, bound alike to life, telling each other 

in perfect trust their fortunes and their hopes. It was my 

first actual realization of the brotherhood of man. One 

cannot at this distance convey the full sense of that discovery; 
at fifteen these movements have a convincing beauty 

that later years cannot describe. 


We were soon inside the hall, seated upon chairs reserved 

for "the quality," covered, two whole rows of them, with 
crimson baize. As it happened, we were isolated, for "the 
quality" was apparently the one section of Inchileenagh 

which did not patronize the opera, and our only companions 
we suspected of being the editor of the local paper, and his 
wife, with free passes . 

The performance was to consist of the solos and concerted 
numbers of the opera, for the company did not run to 

a chorus : and, not more than ten minutes after the advertised 
time, lights were lowered, and the overture struck up 

on the piano. 

The company-! remember their names still, as well as 

if | had the programme in my hand. Mr. Leo Peabody, the 
Faust, thin and reedy, but true and never unpleasant : Mr. 
Carlos Gooding, the Mephisto, with an exaggerated vibrato 
and mannerisms : Miss Susanne Perle, the Marguerita, surprisingly 
good, but no longer young: Miss Sybil Child, who 

by quick changes of wigs and garments, doubled the parts of 
Siebel and Martha, singing both in a fresh, unspoiled contralto: 
and, last and greatest-Murtagh McCaragh. 


The scene where the Mephisto turns the water of the 

fountain into wine was cut, so we had to wait till Valentine's 
cavatina to gain a sight of the great man. The preliminary bars 
clanked from the piano, and from the wings 

appeared-the big man we had seen on the road. It was a 

shock, yet hardly unexpected ; however, | had no time to 

think about it then. The audience greeted him with enthusiasm ; 
he smiled easily, fumbled in his ample breast for 

Marguerita's token, and began to sing. 


My first feeling was one of disappointment. Never hav- 

ing heard a great singer, | suppose that in my ignorance | 
had expected something volcanic: and the voice in the short 
recitative, though easy and full, seemed to me in no way 
remarkable. The singer, too, seemed indifferent to his work. 
Then suddenly-a change came over him. As the piano 
sounded the introduction to the aria, he shut his eyes. It 
might have been fancy, but | could swear a tremor ran 
through him: he smiled to himself, and when he opened his 
eyes again, their light was different. The look of bored 
good-humour had given place to a strange gleam, almost of 
defiance. We were sitting right under him, and could see 

his smallest movement. 


Then, once more, he closed his eyes, and sang. The great 
notes rolled out pure and full, with an exaltation, an almost 
Savage power, that seemed to thrill through the very chairs 
we sat on. When he came to the martial movement, he 
opened his eyes and declaimed it with a volume and a fire 
which was literally frightening. Then his voice sank magnificently 
back upon the slow swell of the air. Inevitable as a 

great wave sweeping to the shore, it rose towards the climax 
of the music, gleamed there a moment in majesty, and rolled 
out the final notes in rings and rings of sound. 

There was a silence, then applause. It was frantic. We 

clapped and stamped and shouted : | only stopped when my 
hands hurt too much to go on. McCaragh himself seemed 
almost dazed: then his face lit up with an expression hard 

to analyse. Many times he had to come on, and bow again, 
and yet again, with a certain ironic dignity; yet it was obvious 
that he had been deeply moved. When at last he disappeared, 
| sat back exhausted, let my aching hands lie limp, 

and murmured to myself over and over again-! don't 

know why- 


"| am the Duchess of Malfi still ." 

There is little else that | remember till the scene of 
Valentine's death. In the dual trio McCaragh carefully "sang 
down" to the others, and they, to do them justice, had been 
roused rather than discouraged, doing their best not to dis- 
grace their great colleague. Indeed, with all its inadequacies, 
| have never seen a more spirited performance of Faust than 
that handful of singers gave with their clanking piano in the 
town hall of Inchileenagh. There was magic abroad; they 

A were possessed with it. 


The duel was over: Mephisto's treacherous blade had done 

its work (amid loud booing from the back seats ) and Valentine 
lay writhing on the ground. 

The music does not seem sublime to me now, and | have 


heard many Valentines curse many Margueritas, but | have 
never known the scene played as those two played it. The 
man was inspired. Between him and the audience flowed 
that magic current of emotion that made the moment apt 
for a revelation. The facile phrases were transfigured, the 
whole place filled with the agony and pity of noble strength 
treacherously brought low: and there was fear also, as if 

a lion that could no longer strike still cowed the hunters 

by the sheer terror of his wrath. The whole barbaric power 
of that great voice attacked each note of denunciation with 
stunning force, and the soprano herself recoiled, in a wild 
excitement that left her pale and breathless, from the rage and 
spate of sound. 


| have often wondered if we were all hypnotized into believing 
it better than it was, for of course any artist's success must 
always depend partly upon his audience's will to 

believe. There can be no doubt, however, that we heard a 
great singer on one of those nights when his fire burnt at its 
highest and nothing stood between him and fulfilment. We 
were uplifted, shaken, dazed, beside ourselves. | sat trembling 
from head to foot, till the last trio swung us out into the 

street and the cool air. 


The long summer night still held the sky, and a gentle 
breeze refreshed our foreheads. We crossed the bridge, and 
walked until we reached the gloom of a little wood, a chill 
cavern of darkness, astir with scents and the scurrying of 
little beasts. We stood drinking in the sweet air; and then 
turned slowly back. Over a blunt low hill on our right a 

faint radiance hovered. It grew steadily, and the line of the 
hill showed more and more distinctly. Then a gleam winked 
and trembled on the dark line, and the enormous moon, 
wavering and unstable, shouldered her bulk into the heaven. 
We watched till she rose clear of the hills, gaining dignity 
and radiance at every minute, and then walked homeward, 
with our shadows gradually deepening before us. 

At the foot of the stairway we met our friend, who had 
seen us through the glass door of the bar, and stepped out 
to meet us. He said nothing, but raised his eyebrows in 
enquiry. We nodded. He nodded back; and there we 

stood, our hearts overflowing with delight, nodding at each 
other in absurd enthusiasm. Yet he knew nothing of the 
mystery we shared. "What goes on here, goes on sleeping, 
underground; ye see nothin’ of it, then, one day, something 
happens. 


This time we had seen a little more. Not 
much more, but enough to give to what had happened a 
double significance. 


What "Are ye goin' to bed? Yez are? Well, I'd better say 
good-bye to ye so, for I've an early start before me. 
-you have an early start, too? Faith, that's grand. 

meet at breakfast, then. Good-night to ye both. ” 


And with a wave of his hand he went back to the bar. 

A minute later | was in my room. | did not want to 

talk, nor | think did my cousin. The moon was flooding 

in at the window: | crossed to the broad ledge, and sat 

there with my knees drawn up, looking down on the empty 
street. Now and then a man would go by, and voices would 
sound for a moment: otherwise the night was still and peaceful. 
How long | had been there | do not know, when suddenly 

my attention was caught by the two figures in the street. 
They came along, clear in the moonlight, and passed close to 
where | sat : McCaragh and the soprano. He was talking to 
her, earnestly, in low tones, gesticulating with one hand: she 
walked silently, with little steps, her shoulders hunched up 
and her eyes on the ground. Close to me they passed, down 
the street, and round the corner out of sight. 


| did not try to piece out their story, and have never really 
tried since; but | sat on there till | was stiff, and the moon 
had wheeled a great course in the sky, pondering with secret 
fear and joy upon the heritage of life which was mine. The 
driver, the little old woman, our friend the traveller ; Faust, 
the pinewood, and the moon rising--what a day I had been 
through. And now this last incident in the drama-enacted 

for me alone. 


The moon rose higher, and the shadows in the little 

street changed their shape. Distant, faint in the moonlight, 
stood the hill where the gamekeeper and the poacher had 
fought their strange duel. Soon all movement ceased, and, 
except maybe for a big man and a woman talking somewhere 
down by the river, there was stillness in the town where 
things happened that had no sense to them. 


A 300-Calorie-A-Day Diet 


by Matt Pierard 


The United Nations has recently said that some people in war-torn areas of the 
world are living on as little as 300 calories a day. Released hostages in one such 
situation have said they got a piece of bread for breakfast, rice and legumes for 
dinner, and no lunch. 


Could you live on 300 calories a day? Some fashion models seem to be able to do 
this, and people on crash diets. Film star Christian Bale famously lived on one can 
of tuna and an apple a day in prep for a film role. Below are two weeks of 300 
calorie per day diet menus -- breakfast, lunch, and dinner. The emphasis is on 
healthy eating, with dairy, produce, lean meat, and grain. Substitutions are 
available after the menu plan. Coffee/tea must be drunk black, except as noted. No 
sweetener, unless you want to chance cancer with the artificial junk. Each meal is 
approximately 100 calories, plus/minus, so meals can be mixed up if you decide to 
keep on the diet. You'll probably want to check with your doctor to see if this is 
doable, especially if you have health issues. 


Day 1 

B - 1 slice toast, 1 Tbsp cottage cheese, 1/2 4" melon, cup of black coffee 

L - 1/4 head iceburg lettuce, 12 slices cucumber, 1 small carrot sliced, 4 small 
mushrooms, 1/2 lemon's juice, 2 saltines 

D - 1/4 cup rice, 2 Tosp canned kidney beans, 2 celery stalks 


Day 2 

B - 1/2 cup instant oats cooked in hot water, 1/2 peach, 1/4 cup berries 
L-1 slice bacon, 1/2 slice toast, 1 small plum 

D - 3 oz cooked crabmeat, 1/2 green pepper or 3 spears asparagus 


Day 3 

B - 1/2 cup each skim milk and puffed rice, 4 berries 

L-1 celery stick, 1/2 Tosp peanut butter, 1 small tangerine, 5 radishes 

D - 1/2 4" melon, 1 slice turkey bologna, 1 cube bouillon in 1 cup hot water 


Day 4 

B - 1 slice toast, 1 peach, 1 cup coffee with 1 tsp cream 

L - 1/2 cup skim milk, 1 small baked potato, 2 radishes, 3 strawberries 

D - 1 broiled chicken drumstick, salad* of 1 sliced tomato and 1 sliced celery stalk 


Day 5 

B - 1/2 cup plain yogurt, 1/2 cup pitted cherries 

L - 2 oz broiled lean beef steak 

D - 1 medium baked potato, 1/2 cup steamed spinach, 1/2 tomato 


Day 6 


B - 1/2 4" melon, 2 Tbsp cottage cheese, 3 oz grapes 
L- 1 flour tortilla, 2 Tosp canned chili beans 
D - 11/2 of a can of tuna in water, 2 saltines, 4 asparagus spears 


Day 7 

B - Coffee with 1 Tbsp cream 

L - 1 broiled lean porkchop, 1 stalk steamed broccoli 
D - 1 small banana, 1 stalk celery 


Day 8 

B - 1/2 bagel toasted, 1 cup black coffee 

L - 3 oz broiled haddock or sole, 6 slices cucumber in vinegar 

D - Salad of sliced: 1 green pepper, 1 tomato, 1/4 head of iceburg lettuce 


Day 9 

B - 1 boiled or poached egg, black coffee or tea 

L- 1 0z swiss cheese, 1/2 peach 

D - 1/2 cup rice, 1/2 cup green beans, 1 Tbsp parmesan 


Day 10 

B - 1/2 cup skim milk, 1/2 cup puffed wheat 

L-1 slice bread, 1/2 Tosp peanut butter, 1 celery stalk 

D - 1 boiled potato, 1/2 cup boiled cabbage, 1/2 tangerine 


Day 11 

B - 1 medium-size banana, black coffee 

L - 1/4 head lettuce, 1 oz blue cheese mixed with vinegar 
D - 1 medium tomato, 12 slices cucumber, 1 stalk celery 


Day 12 

B - 1/2 cup cottage cheese, black coffee 

L - 3 oz tuna in water 

D - Salad of sliced apple and 1/2 an onion in vinegar 


Day 13 
B - 1/2 cup unsweetened applesauce, 1 slice toast, cup of black tea 


L- 5 medium-sized mushrooms, 1 stalk steamed broccoli, 1/2 lemon's juice, 
1 peach 
D - 1 strip lean broiled bacon, 1 celery stick, 2 Tosp toasted shredded fresh coconut 


Day 14 

B - 1 orange, 2 Tbsp cottage cheese 

L- 1 cob of corn 

D - 1 cup vegetable juice (V8), 2 saltines, 1/4 cup cherries 


* Salad dressing can be vinegar and any mixture of herbs/spices, like dry mustard, 
garlic or onion powder, Italian herbs, et al. None have calories, per their containers. 


135 Calories or Under Foods 
(sources: 1000 Calorie-A-Day Diet, The Joy of Cooking) 


DAIRY 


Cheeses 

Blue or Swiss - 105 cal per oz 
Cheddar- 115" " 

Cream - 105 per 2 Tbsp 

Cottage - 30 per 2 Tbsp 

Parmesan - 40" " 

Skim Milk - 90 cal per cup 
Buttermilk-" " 

Egg. 

1 Large, Boiled - 85 cal 

1 Large, Fried in 1/2 tsp margarine - 100 cal 
Butter or Margarine - 100 cal per Tbsp 
Cream - 100 cal per Tbsp 

Yogurt - 120 cal per cup 

Ice Cream, Van. - 130 per 3 1/2 oz 


Cooking Oil - 110 cal per Tbsp 


Peanut Butter - 90 cal per Tbsp 
Coconut Shreds, Unsweetened - 40 cal 2 Tbsp 
Almonds - 105 cal for 15 nuts 


Beef Steak, Lean - 115 cal per 2 oz 
Pork Chop, Lean - 130 " 

Bacon, 2 Strips - 95 cal 

Cured Ham, Lean - 125 cal 2 1/2 oz 
Beef Liver, Fried - 120 cal 2 oz 
Chicken Liver, Fried - 75 cal 1 liver 
Chicken Drumstick, Broiled - 65 
Bologna, 1 Slice - " 

Crab Meat, Boiled - 90 cal 3 oz 
Haddock, Broiled - 135" " 

Tuna in Water- 115" 31/2 0z 
(Tuna in Oil - 300 per 3 1/2 oz) 


VEGETABLES - 
Steamed/Boiled/Roasted 


Asparagus, 8 spears - 25 cal 
Broccoli - 1 Lg Spear -" " 
Spinach - 23 cal 1/2 cup 
Cabbage - 20 cal" " 

Potato, 1 Med. White - 60 cal 
Green Beans - 14 cal 1/2 cup 
Maize/Corn - 92 ", 1 ear 


VEGETABLES - 
Raw 


Carrot, 1 Small - 20 cal 
Green Pepper, 1 Avg.- " " 
Onion, 1 Med - 50 cal 
Mushrooms, 10 Sm - 16 " 
Iceburg Lettuce, 1/4 Head - 18 " 
Celery, 1 Stalk - 9" 

Radishes, 5-10" 

Cucumber, 12 1/4" Slices - 10 " 
VEGETABLES - 

Processed 


Rice, Brown or White - 100 cal 1/2 cup 

Bread, Whole Wheat - 55 " thin slice, 75 avg slice 
Bagel, 1/2 - 100 " 

Saltines, 2 - 34" 

Oatmeal/Cornmeal - 80 " 1/2 cup 

Pasta, cooked - 115" 3/4 cup 

Beans, Kidney (canned) - 115" 1/2 cup 
Vegetable Juice - 48 "1 cup 

Mixed Frozen Vegetables - 60 cal per 1/2 cup 


Prune, 1 - 25 cal 
Raisins - 100 1 0z 
FRUIT - 

Fresh, 1 ea 


Plum - 25 cal 

Tangerine - 30 " 

Orange - 80 " 

Apple, Medium-size - 60 " 
Cantaloupe, 1/2 of 4" diam. - 30" 
Lemon - 30" 

Banana, Med. - 130 " 

Tomato, Med. - 25 " 

Peach - 30 " 


Berries 


Grapes - 45 cal 3 1/2 oz 
Strawberries - 30 " 1/2 cup 
Cherries-" " 

Blueberries -" " 


SWEETS 


Gelatin, Fruit Flavor - 80 cal 1/2 cup 
Angel Cake, 2" slice - 110 

Pound" , 1" slice - 130 

Cookie, Sugar, 3" diam. - 110 

Fruit Cocktail - 100 1/2 cup 
Applesauce, Unswtd - 60 1/2 cup 
Honey - 80 1 Tbsp 

Sugar -50 1 Tbsp 


A 300 Calorie A Day Diet is a Creative Commons 
Non-commercially copyrighted project 
by Matt Pierard, 2024. 


THE GOLD IN FISH 
by Fannie Hurst 
from the GB etext of More Aces 


There always had been , even when as a youngster he 
had used to shout it through years of a childhood spent in 
the din of Delancey Street, something about Morris's 
voice. 


Something that approached a slow rich gargle. Cen 

turies of Oriental unctuousness lay like salve on that 
voice. The unctuousness of the bazaar merchant. The 
unctuousness that accompanies the gesture of the rubbing 
of the hands in dry wash. Rhythmic unctuousness of a 


dealer in things. Lover of things. Connoisseur of 
things. Silks. Scents. Cloth of gold.. Sandalwood. 
lvories. Apes. Peacocks. 


All in the voice of Morris. There was a nap on it. 
The fuzz of centuries of suavities of salesmanship. 
When Morris spoke, his long black eyes lay in two 
somnolent slits over the somnolent voice. 

Mrs. Goldfish considered him her fairest child . 


"It's a pity,” she used to comment to almost every con 
clave of the shawled women that took place on the long, 
lean tenement stoop on Delancey Street, “ it's a pity my 
Morris should have the beautiful curls for the family 

and my Reenie have only a little waviness, and my 
Birdie's, they're straight like a poker.” 


In a way it was a pity. Because one day Morris's curls 
were to lay in a little ruin on a bath towel over which his 
mother's tears were to flow in a line down her cheeks 
into the corners of her mouth and taste bitter there, 
They were almost the only bitter tears she was ever to 
shed over him. 


The slightly somnolent voice of Morris. It clung to 

your consciousness long after it had drifted into silence. 
Sooner or later, Morris got his way. 

A gentle, insidious way. A way that had transformed 

his father from a petty, puttering dealer in used furniture 
in Delancey Street ; a lean, argumentative little old man 
with a protruding chin and a curl of goatee that was 
pretty constantly waggling from haggling ; into the dim 
old man whose beard was mostly quiet now and faint 
with Havana where it had once reeked with meerschaum . 


The old man's haggling days were over. 

He sat now most of the time in the bow of the brace of 
sunny living -room windows that overlooked waves of 
upper West Side roofs and a distant slash of Hudson 
River. 


Once the old man summed it up rather grimly for him 
self, sitting there the long leisurely hours through, his 
head dozy on his chest. Not only were his haggling days 
over, the old man concluded. But his days were over. 
The old man's days were over. 

That was an ungrateful thought, to be smashed back 
like a jack -in -the- box. 

By the time Morris Goldfish was nineteen, he was earn 
ing more per week than his father had even in his life 


earned per month. 
And as auctioneer ! 


Well, with that voice, his mother had once dared to 
‘ream of a - of a rabbi. A horrid Mrs. Mankovitch 

who kept her daughter's hair in tight hurting braids for 
the kink, had used to refer to him in the Yiddish for 

" |ittle actor." 


That to Mr. and Mrs. Goldfish would have been terrible. 
But from the first, when at fourteen he had voluntarily 
hired himself out to a Japanese who kept a trinket- goods 
shop in Mott Street ( auction Saturdays ) Morris found 
his way to that ancient trade. 

It was his voice. The voice that instead of an auc 
tioneer's might have been a rabbi's or an actor's. With 
its strange insidiousness, furry, never raucous, plaintive, 
never aggressive ; dulcet and pained at the undiscerning 
bidder, never bully-ragging ; Morris was to establish a 
new precedent in an old, old craft. 

When Morris purred over the quality of an article, the 
desirability of it , the pricelessness, he never raised his 
voice. Rather, more frequently than not, those toward 
the rear were obliged to cup an ear. It just pierced, that 
voice, down into you like a hypodermic needle. Subtly. 
Getting into the blood stream of you. 

That was the voice that ended the haggling days of 

old man Goldfish and landed him in the sunny bow of 
window that overlooked the slash of the distant river. 
That was the voice that lowered the stridency of 

Mother Goldfish , that married Reenie Goldfish to Irving 
Silk, of Silk and Striker , that married itself to Irma, 

only daughter of Wolfheim Striker-Striker and Striker, 
Incorporated. 


That was the voice. The insidious voice that had long 
since promoted the raucous job of auctioneering into a 
gentle art. 

Some of the genuinely fine collections of his time, from 
the Dadarian Rock Crystal Collection and the Rienzi 
Palace tapestries to the Rinehardt group of ivory ele 
phants and the Danzelli cryptics, had gone down before 
the lapis lazuli signet that Morris used as hammer. 

One of the Danzelli's cryptics, signed with a seven 
teenth century Florentine signature, hung over the im 
ported Gothic fireplace in Morris Goldfish's living-room 
in his house in West Seventy - third Street. 

A stone-lace Renaissance house, fifty feet removed 
from Riverside Drive and facing the rococo splendor of 


the home of a steel magnate about which sight-seeing 
bus guards megaphoned. 


The voice of Morris Goldfish . He was using it now 

in the bow-windowed living-room of the ten room and 
three baths apartment he furnished and maintained for 
his parents in West One Hundred and Tenth Street. 

Using it against an atmosphere of feeble rebellion . But 

it had stilled many more active rebellions, that voice. The 
rebellion against giving up the used- furniture store in 
Delancey Street. The rebellion against hats, where gener 
ations of shawls had swathed softly. The rebellion 
against loneliness of unneighborly neighbors and the 
upper West Side cost of rump for pot-roast. The rebel 

lion against twin beds and loaf sugar and boiled collars. 
The rebellion against the installation of a second maid 
who changed the lower as well as the upper sheets every 
week. 


There was one member of the Goldfish family into 

whose blood stream that voice had never slid, insidiously, 
‘ike the hypodermic needle. 

That was Birdie. 

But more, much more of Birdie later. 

There was about this rebellion, hanging like haze over 
the living-room - Heppelwhite, that Morris had knocked 
down to himself from the G. P. Granadine sale - some 
thing special. Something ominous. Something that 

made Morris's upper lip , topped with a little black mus 
tache that looked as if it had been kissed there, not quite 
so sure of itself. 


"We been, Morris, up against lots of outrageousness 
since you got yourself so prosperous, but never, Morris, 
nothing like this." 

" Mother," said Morris and directed his somnolent eyes 

a little sadly toward the droop of her there in the Heppel 
white chair beside a marquetry table carved after Heppel 
white, " you're making a mountain out of a mole -hill.” 

“ A mole-hill,” said Mrs. Goldfish and wound her hands 
in a dry -wash and hunched her shoulders to the front as 
if she would find relief in clapping them distractedly to 
gether, like hands. “ A mole-hill ! | should cut off my 
name in two like it was so much silk by the yard, anda 
mole-hill he calls it.” 

" Mother, you don't understand 

"| don't understand ! | understand that my son comes 
home and announces to me and his papa, like it was so 
much weather, that we ain't named Goldfish any more. 
We're named Fish !" 


"No, no. Not like it was so much weather, mother. 

I've explained it to you so carefully at least six times 
since | entered this room ten minutes ago, that | have 
changed our name legally because it was a liability and 
not an asset. No man named Morris Goldfish can hope 
to achieve the position in life that | have mapped out for 
myself. For us. " 

" Forty years now, son, | been a Goldfish and— ” 

" Morris Goldfish and Maurice Fish are two different 
human beings, mother. Certain walks of life are closed 
Fannie Hurst 

to Morris Goldfish that | , as Maurice Fish, propose to 
enter." 

"You hear that, papa . The name that was good 

enough for you to get born into, and for me to marry 
into, is somethink to be ashamed of. Irma, Irma, ain't 
you got no pride in family ? Ain't the same that was 
good enough for you to marry when you married my son, 
good enough now so you don't got to make laughing 
stock of you and your children by changing it ? " 


Mrs. Maurice Fish, née Irma Striker, had gray eyes 

and a nose that had been straightened. Bloodlessly. 

“ It would have to be bloodlessly,” had been Birdie's 
trite comment. “ The stuff don't flow in her." 

Be that as it may, the calm, expensive profile of Irma 
had only that curious let-down sort of boneless mash to 
it, to those who had known her before the nose with its 
vigorous, characteristic jut to it had submitted itself 

to plastic surgery. With results, if not classical ones. 
Irma's profile now ran down herself like a little rill un 
importantly going nowhere. But at all events, it did not 
jut. A state of ecstatic being apparently, only to be appre 
ciated by the aquiline inclined. 

What did jut were the ten of Irma's finger nails, flam- 
ing ruby cabochons which hung from her hands in glow 
ing convex surfaces. 

Irma's hair, bobbed, was marcelled so that only the 
boyish shave peak in the back revealed it. 

Irma called her nurse- maid a bonne. 

Irma weighed one hundred and fourteen pounds and 
attended Lyman Wastrel's Stretching Classes for weight 
reduction , 

Irma called her parents and her in-laws the goddam old 
darlings and meant all of it. 


When Irma sat in a chair, she unloosed like a character 
doll. There simply were no bones to her. She sprawled 
like So much sawdust crammed into painted cloth. 

"She don't sit,” said old man Goldfish . “ She splatters . ” 


"You don't understand, mother," said Irma and took a 
long puff at her cigaret and left a red rim on it. 

You -don't-understand - you -don't- understand. 

Said Birdie once : “ Put those three words together 
every time she has said them to you, ma, and they will 
reach from here to Pocatello , Idaho, wherever and what 
ever that is." 

“| don't understand ?” repeated Mrs. Goldfish in three 
large shrugs. “ Oh, | understand all right! | under 

stand I'm ashamed | should face anybody for being laugh 
ing -stock . My friends down - town should know it on 
me. | should call up over the telephone to Kramer my 
butcher - he should send me and charge me a miltz to 
Mrs. Julius Fish. | ask you, papa, sitting there like you 
was froze there, is that the way you want I should got 
to call up for my miltz ?" 

There was about Julius Goldfish , sitting there in Hep 
pelwhite, with the Havana fragrant droop to the quiescent 
goatee of him, something of the curious kind of sus 
pended animation of a figure sitting under water. 
Drowned there, but in the casual attitude of life. 

When Morris Goldfish spoke, his goatee had the mer 
est flip to it , none of the exuberant waggle of the old days 
of haggle . 

" Fish ,” he repeated in the remote and watery tones. 

“ Fish ? For why, Morris, is it better we should be just 
Fish and not Goldfish ? " 

" That's what I say, papa 

" Ain't it Commoner, son, to be just any old fish like 

a Carp or a pike or a minnie ? For why is it finer ? Just 
Fish ? If | was to meet a man, son, named only Fish, 
right away | say to myself, what do you mean ? Fish. 
What is he ? Mr. Cat Fish ? Mr. Weak Fish ? Mr. 

Jelly Fish ?” 

“ Mr. Gefuldte Fish, that's what we are. Stuffed with 
nonsense !” 


“ Mama ain't all a-wrong, son. With Goldfish you 

know right away it's a fancy fish sometimes with two 
tails what swims around all day in a glass bowl in the 
window. | know goldfish what sell so high as twenty 
dollars. " 

“ Fish | My Reenie don't need to care - she's married 
herself out of her name. But Birdie — | want once to 
know what your sister Birdie has to say when she hears 
how she's had her tail cut off from her name — or is it 
her head ? 1- " 

“It ain't good, son, you should move us out of our 
name all of a sudden like4like you moved us out of our 
business and out of our old home. | know everything 


you do is for the better. We got nothing but to be proud 
from you and how you got where you are. And us with 
you. But our name, son — when you cut it , is like cutting 
something so close like4like an arm or a something that's 
part of us." 


There was the enormous nervelessness to old man Gold 
fish's voice of one caught in the lassitude of realizing his 
defeat in advance. His goatee that had used frequently 
to Aling itself up on a laugh, scarcely stirring. 

"You don't understand, dad," said Irma, and flipped 
cigaret ashes backward over the chair, because her knee 
as she slanted in Heppelwhite was higher than her head. 
“ Goldfish , as it has been translated from whatever your 
forebears chose to call themselves, is a comedy name. 
Nobody bearing it can help being just a little ridiculous 
all of the time. It isn't the name that an important 

art connoisseur, or | should think the parents or sisters 
of an important art connoisseur, should bear. Maurice 
and | refuse to continue to be ridiculous because of a 
name, and certainly it is a subject upon which the family 
cannot afford to be divided .” 


"You must understand, father, that | would not be 
asking this of you and mother and — and the girls—if | 
didn't realize its important psychology. It is a business 
matter with me, father." 

“Yes — son 

"No man with the name Morris Goldfish on his letter 
head can hope to attain what | have mapped out for 
mself. | don't intend to have my youngsters let in for 
the humiliation of the name Goldfish . If this thing were 
not for everybody's good, | would not be asking it of 
you. After all , father, | haven't very often led you 
wrong, have | ?" 

"| know, son—I know if it's for your good _ 

“ All right, papa, if it's for his good — but what about 
ours ? You can do the calling up of - Kramer, with such 
a name like Fish. Not me!" 

“ Mama—mama, ” said old man Fish, dusting himself 
down the front, a recent and vacant mannerism of his, 
"you don't mean that . Always what has been good for 
Morris has been good for us. Look at what he has done 
for us all..." 


"| know it. | know it . But, papa—like Birdie said 

once, a Goldfish out of water is one of the saddest sights 
in the world. Maybe Delancey Street was our water 

"You don't mean that - mama 

" Morris knows | ain't ungrateful , papa - every mother 


should have such a son. Say, | guess if it's best for him 
and Irma and the children we should be Fish and not 
Goldfish, for the few years | got left to be Fish, | should 
make a scandal about it ." 

"It is best, mother. Best from every angle. Best | 

can assure you for my business and social interests. See, 
mother, I've brought your new engraved cards for us 

all . Mrs. Julius Fish, Mr. Maurice Fish . Miss Birdie 

Fish." 

"Such an extravagance, son. For what we need cards ? 
To throw them around at doors in the apartment house 
so maybe we can get a little neighborliness out of some in 
the building ? Callink cards. We're used to them from 
home. Not, papa ?” 


The warmth of humor flowed back into Mrs. Goldfish's 
little cheeks. She could be like that. Surrender with 
grace and good spirit. 


“ Only don't be so sure, son, with your cards here al 
ready made for Birdie, you got it so easy to turn your 
sister around your little finger like us. Reenie is like 

Irma - good riddance she'll say from Goldfish , but don't 
be so sure you can snatch out from underneath your sister 
Birdie her name like it was a chair on April's fool.” 

“It's up to you, mother, and father, to help make Birdie 
understand from the start. I'm not going to have Birdie 
gumming up the machinery. She's gummed it up enough . 
More than | propose to tell right here. If Birdie is clever, 
she won't oppose 

"That must be Birdie now in the keyhole with her key. 
How early for her tonight. | hope nothing ain't wrong. 
Now, Morris, don't you start nothing with your sister. 

You neither, Irma. | hate always it should be such fuss 
ings and teasings between you . " 


There entered then into the Heppelwhite, into the pleas 
ant lavender of a dusk which flowed into the bow window, 
Miss Birdie Goldfish . Better say ripped. Ripped into the 
Heppelwhite. Ripped into the lavender. Ripped into the 
dusk. Tearing the mood, the environment asunder as if 

it had all been so much paper stretched across a hoop. 
Birdie entered a room precisely like that. As if she 

had splashed through a hoop. 


" Hello, everybody,” she said and pulled off by the brim 
one of those small, untrimmed soft felt hats in which nine 
out of ten women feel cunning whether they look it or 
not. 

Birdie did not look cunning in it. To be fair, it is 


doubtful if she felt it . Birdie was one of those lower 
middle -register people who come large. There could have 
been nothing cunning about Birdie. When Birdie opened 
her mouth, she boomed. Literally that. With the type 

of lower- middle- register voice that never seems to come 
clean but as if out of the long reaches on its way to be 
coming vocal, impedimenta had clogged it and made it 
hoarse. 


" Smells like a conference or a row, or both ,” said Miss 
Goldfish and spun her hat from her with a twist of the 
wrist so that it landed precariously on the spread gold 
lips of the top of a Sevres urn, knocked down by the 
auctioneer to himself , at the sale of the famous Connecti 
cut Sinclair estate. 

“ Birdie !'' 

" What's the in-the- gloaming idea ?” said Miss Gold 

fish and switched on some side bracket crystal chandeliers 
( Sinclair estate ) , ran her hand through her black bobbed 
hair, plucked her rather too close-fitting black satin dress 
away from its habit of clinging to her, walked over, threw 
open one of the windows in the brace of them and 
cocked herself on the sill . 

“ Birdie, you'll fall out. ” 

" Spring is come and the birds are singing,” said Miss 
Goldfish and leaned over to peck her father with a kiss 
on as much of the tip of his ear as she could reach, and 
proceeded, with the aid of the mirror in the lid of a 

small round vanity box, to tinker with the clipped edges 
of her hair. 

" Well, your Holiness," said Miss Goldfish to her 

brother, but directing her gaze to her reflection in the bit 
of mirror, “ what you got under your little round hat?” 

“ Birdie — shh -h, that ain't nice. Suppose some goy 
neighbors should hear you. You should have respect for 
everybody's religion even if it ain't your own.” 

"Oh ma, ring a bell every time you want to nag, honey. 
It's easier,” said Miss Goldfish , smearing a plentiful area 
of red along her lips and with the tip of her little finger 
making it bow enormously under her nose. 

" Ain't that fine. My daughter tells me | should ring a 

bell when " 

" Charming,” said Mrs. Maurice Fish, and blew a smoke 
ring to the ceiling. 

Miss Goldfish inclined a glance at her sister-in- law 

over a powder -puff about to make an onslaught. " Huh ?" 
“ Charming, was all | said." 

And then Miss Goldfish's voice took unto itself the tilt 

of a fog horn trying to be a pitch pipe. 

“ My word ! So glad you think so ! And how's your 


profile, old dear ? | hear they're wearing them pug this 
Rather hard on the dippers, but then we haven't 

all got the golden spondulix to take a tuck in our side 
view. Have we, old dear ?" 

“ Birdie, you shouldn't talk so to Irma." 

"Never mind, mother, she is no more disgusting than 
usual. " 


“ Same to you, dear,” said Miss Goldfish complacently 
to her reflection, which was back at the bowing of her 
lips , and swinging her head on the pillar of short neck 
for a peer at her own profile. 

In a family that by a principle of its own private 

biology insisted upon the infallibility of family resem 
blance, Birdie ' was said to be like unto her mother. Well, 
if Birdie resembled her mother, she had flowed a little 
over at that resemblance. 


Where little Mrs. Goldfish's features had quite a little 

jut to them out of the bony structure of face, Birdie's 
were softly imbedded in heavy cheek, and her chin, in 
stead of tapering down into wattles, threatened, ever so 
Slightly, to double. There was a little ridge right on the 
back of Birdie's neck that the bobbed hair enhanced. That 
knob was not infrequently red. It was a careful habit of 
Birdie's to massage it during quiet periods at the Cutie 
Shop, where Birdie sold cutenesses to cuties . 

And Birdie's opulence she managed somehow to pour 
into frocks slightly too small for it . There was always 
straining across the bust line. That look of armholes 
about to burst. 


In fact, some one was usually poking a cool finger of 
reminder into an exposed bit of Birdie straining through 
armhole. 

It must have been because Birdie insisted upon wearing 
frocks ready-made out of the Cutie Shop. A little four 
teen by eighteen feet mauve and wisteria concoction oozed 
in between a sheet-music shop and a theatrical ticket 
agency in the Broadway forties , and catering to a trade 
known along the Rialto as Squabs, Ponies, Flappers and 
Pets . 

Somewhere imbedded in Birdie's face was a certain 
squab- young prettiness. A one- hundred-and-seventy- six 
pound prettiness. If Birdie's ankles in their too sheer 
Fannie Hurst 

flesh stockings lopped over her blond leather pumps with 
their black zebra stripes, her foot itself was absurdly 
small. So were her wrists before the heaviness of arm 

set in. 


When Birdie walked and her short, tight, narrow dress 
spanned her at bust and thigh, and showed a line across 
the front of skirt from sitting down, her cheeks with a 
natural pink to them which she enhanced from the vanity 
box, danced in a little jell . 


When Birdie walked on the stilts of heels that threw 

her forward and the too modish dress clung and climbed 
about her calves, loiterers on Broadway's corners said, 
"Whoops, la la! ” and sometimes Birdie, who was neither 
timid nor flirtatious, turned on them with a shrug of her 
plump shoulders and a leer : " See anything green ? ” 
When upon occasion her brother eyed her through his 
half slitted eyes, the somnolent ones that lay in a gaze 
that matched his voice, Birdie at her hoarsest would put 
that same question. 


She was putting it now : “ See anything green, lovingest 
brother ?” she said and involuntarily yanked at her skirt 
where it rode up to reveal the edge of purple and vermilion 
bloomer. 

" Birdie, stop startink somethink right away with your 
brother. It's not nice. It's just as well, Morris, she 

should right away know it, what's happened to her. 
Look, Birdie, your brother has got a surprise for you. 
Here are your new callink cards. We had a liability and 
now we got an asset .” 

Birdie, still ensconced in window frame, reached to 

take the small cardboard box from her mother, but her 
eyes and her nose and her mouth crinkling toward her 
brother. 


"What's rotten in Denmark this evening ?" she said 

and automatically ran her finger across to feel of the 
engraving. “ Miss Birdie Fish. Miss Bi- Say — hey 

waiter - bring me the rest of my order. | didn't say half 
portion. Where's the other half , waiter ? " 

" We ain't Goldfish no more, Birdie. For business and 
society reasons. It's a vulgarity, Birdie, a family like 
ours should call itself Goldfish . Morris has got the good 
sense we should get it changed by court. You should be 
grateful like papa and me, Birdie, the next time you sign 
your name you don't got to make laughing-stock of your 
self with such a comedy name like Goldfish . Honest, 
before my own butcher | had to feel ashamed. Birdie 
Fish . That sounds like something. Ain't it , papa ?” 


Miss Goldfish swung slowly out of the window frame, 
knees bent, head back, and palms on her hips beginning 
a paddywhack against her thighs. 


"Oh! Oh! Oh!" she cried and gasped for breath and 
cried again. "Oh ! Oh! Oh! This is the best yet. It's 

too good - too - rich ! It cannot be ; it could only happen 
in the funny-strips or a padded cell . My brother decides 
to change the family name. The family comes home and 
finds itself amputated 

"You might have known, mother, she would act like 

an idiot and a vulgar one at that.” 

“Wild woman , ” said Irma and mashed out her cigaret 
on a Chalcedony tray from the Ronald sale. 

"You poor fish , ” cried Birdie and kept rocking. “ Gold 
fish is a liability, is it ? Well, how's gefuldte fish ? Morris 
Gefuldte Fish. At least when you were amputating why 
didn't you cut off the tail , you poor Fish, and leave the 
Gold?” 


" Because Gold is a common and obviously modified 
name. Everybody has done it that way. Look in the 
telephone book and you'll see fifty Golds to one Fish. 
There is distinction to the name Fish. If it is good 

enough for Stuyvesant Fish and Hamilton Fish, it is 

good enough for Maurice Fish , and should be good 
enough for Birdie Fish. You have as much reason to be 
grateful , Birdie, as the rest of us. It cannot be much of 
an asset to a girl, even in the business you insist upon 
choosing for yourself, to have to sign herself Birdie 
Goldfish .” 

"Well, ” cried Birdie, her face suddenly congealing into 
angles, " let me tell you something, Morris Goldfish - and 
Morris Goldfish you'll be to me to the end of the chapter 
-just you put this in your jade and ivory cigaret holder 
and smoke it : | was born Birdie Goldfish , | was confirmed 
Birdie Goldfish, | was mar-I'm Birdie Goldfish , and 

so help me, it will take more than a pack of Tiffany visit 
ing cards to make me die anything but Birdie Goldfish . 
Goldfish, you hear me ? If you don't like it , come on 

out in the sun and I'll wiggle a fin for you and make it 
shine." 

"Mother, can't you _ ” 

"No she can't ! You've worn them down until they 

aren't much more than a couple of transfer pictures that 
you've flattened out on a sheet of paper. | remember the 
time when ma would have turned and given you mokkus 
for even suggesting what you've gone and done. Pa 

too. Look at them now — trying to like it. It's enough to 
make you cry your eyes out." 

“ You---" 


“Oh, you're the big mogul of the family, all right. | 


grant you that. You've pulled us up. But only so we 

don't pull you down. Well , God knows | don't want to 

pull you down. You're welcome to the Rennysanss house 
of yours and that Bunny you keep to nurse your kids and 
all the rest of it, if it will keep you happy. I'm willing 

to put up with all this for ma and pa's sake. You've got 
them buffaloed , all right. Have to hand it to you ! But 

let me tell you there are limits and those limits are Fish !” 
" No, those limits aren't Fish, Birdie. Those - those 

limits, my fine sister, are you ! Your coarseness. 

Your vulgarity. Don't — don't rile me too much, Birdie-today 
of all days. If — if weren't for mother and father and 

Irma-I could tell you now what those limits are.” 

"You could, could you !" 

"Children !" 

" Well, let me tell you right here, my dear brother, 
Mawruss Goldfish, there's nothing about me that you need 
to be afraid to discuss before ma and pa and anything you 
got to say to me will be baby-talk before Irma compared 
to what she hears wafted to her on the south wind patter 
of her Mah- Jong parties. So whatever you've got to say 

to me, Brother Mawruss, you can shoot to me right 

now - here." 


There was a sucked-in look to Maurice Fish's lips as 

if anger had lashed them to his teeth. 

"Don't rile me, Birdie, into saying things we both may 
regret.” 

"Then don't take it upon yourself to come home telling 
me you've changed my name on me as if it was a kitchen 
apron. You can put that over on ma and pa and maybe 
your sister Reenie. But I'm a Goldfish , get that. Not a 
Hamilton Fish or a Stuyvesant Fish. Or a Poor Fish or 

a Gefuldte Fish. A Gold Fish ! Make me ashamed of 

it if you can !" 

" Morris don't mean , Birdie " 

"Don't he ! Don't he ? Then what does he mean, ma? 
He's ashamed of his name ! A good name that you and 
pa have kept clean and decent for us kids. " 


"| mean that you're a disgrace to our family no matter 
what name you call us. No girl with an iota of respect 

for her surroundings and with every comfort hers for the 
asking will spend her time clerking in a little fourth-rate 
hand -me-down, chorus-girl emporium , when she has the 
opportunity to stay at home and study and improve herself 
and 

“Yes, opportunity ! I'd be a smart one to get myself 
sucked down the way you've sucked down ma and pa. | 
admit I'm not stuck on my job , but it's the best a low 


brow like me can hope for. I'm low-brow maybe, but, 
thank God, not browbeaten ." 
“ Birdie, stop fussing with— " 


“Why, ma and pa used to be two individuals before you 
set about killing them with kindness. Before you took 
the Goldfish family out of water. That's what they are. 
Two Goldfish out of water. | know them ! | know 

every time ma puts a hat on her head it gives her a head 
ache. | know how she goes on the sly and buys herself 
a miltz and sneaks in the kitchen on the cook's day out 
to fix it for her and pa. | Know how pa’‘d rather haggle 
selling a second-hand, golden -oak, roller top, Grand Rap 
ids desk to Jacob Mintz than sit sunning himself all day 
in a Heppelwhite chair, that he cannot pronounce. Talk 
about a fish out of water ! If ever there were fishes out 
of water, it's the Goldfishes." 

" Birdie, Birdie — you mustn't holler at your— " 

“ But not me ! | know why | work in the Cutie Shop. 

Not because I'm any crazier about it than you are ! But | 
pay my way and! go my way. | got a kosher nature and 
I'm not ashamed of it. Ma and pa have too, only they're 
bluffed. Well, I'm not. | pay as | go. Maybe | don't 

go very far, but just the same I'm my own mistress. Get 
that ? My own mistress !" 


There flashed across the face of Maurice Fish some 
thing over which he seemed to have no control. A grim 
ace of anger that made words like hot coals hop off 
reluctant lips . 

"Your own mistress maybe — but for all | know - more 
than that ! Worse than that. 

" What? " 

"Oh, you know what | mean. I've been telling you 

all along. Those cheap traveling salesmen you've been 
running with. Those Broadway penny - sports you're 
about with , until a man is afraid to take his own wife to 
the theater for fear of running into you with one of 
them .” 

“What'll | do, sit at home and wait for you to send 

me some college professors ?" 

" And now-and now — worse - defaulters - gangsters 
--crooks — thieves. Talk about being your own mistress 
if that was the worst - You've driven me to this-l 

will say it ! Ma ! Pa ! She's running around town with 
men whose names aren't fit to be uttered by self-respect 
ing people-- she's going to drag us down three steps for 
every one step we've mounted. Either you cut out that 
gang, Birdie - those crooks — or I-if mother and father 
haven't any authority over you—I'll take it to court ! 


Once more before them, | ask you. Are you or are you 
not going to stop running around town with that crook 
--that defaulter — that gangster that even today's paper 
mention in that bond stealing case ? Isadore Slupsky." 


“ Birdie-- you ain't been going out again with that 
Slupsky boy that Morris says ain't nice !" 

" Well, well, answer her." 

There actually seemed but little left of Morris except 

his pallor and the lashed lips against his teeth and his 
long nervous fingers as they curved into the brocade of a 
portiére. 

“ Birdie - don't tell me you been out again with such a 
man like him . " 

“Yes, ma. Yes, pa. Yes. Yes. Yes. | had supper 

with him last night. | had lunch with him today. | can't 
bring him home so | meet him on street corners. 

If Isadore's a crook, then so am |. That's how sure | am 
that boy's being framed. One dirty frame-up after 
another." 

“Oh, she has the lingo, all right. Listen !" 

“ That's what's happened to that boy because he's only 
a kid. And a kid that's sweet and trusting and who has 
been raised with gangsters and nobody but a drunk old 
aunt who died in the d.ti's to raise him, hasn't got much 
chance of fighting his way out. Alone. Yes, | been seen 
with him .” 

" And - go on - and - what - else ? " 

“ And what else ?” said Birdie and looked at her brother 
with her head forward and the lump on her neck out as 
if she would charge forward . “ And what? " 

“It's town talk you've been seen with him. And if 

they get him, and they'll get him sure if they round up the 
others on this bond theft, | guess our name, whether it's 
Fish or Goldfish , will be mixed up with it." 

“ Birdie !” 

" You've been seen with him. Dinner. Lunch . But 

what else ? Now that you've got me riled. Go on. | 
guess sooner or later mother and father will have to listen 
to the kind of tales a dealer walked into my office with 
this morning. Well , well ? Where else have you been 
seen with him ? Where did Birdie spend last night, 

ma? " 

" Why—why, with—with Sadie , one of the girls, Mor 

ris , what works in her store. Morris - Birdie -- 1 - my 
God - papa — what ? " 

" Well, she was seen with I'll say it if | choke - she 

was seen coming out of the Grand Lester Hotel this 
morning with Slupsky ! Is it any wonder the name Gold 
fish is one to be rid of ? That's where she was seen with 


him. Now what have you to say ? Now what have you! " 


" What have | to say ? ” said Birdie and smiled the slow 
kind of a smile that a woman reserves for the smile she 
turns to her lover. " What have | to say ? Why, you 

poor Fish. You poor decapitated Goldfish . | married 

Ike Slupsky yesterday at noon .” 


It was near that midnight when Isadore Slupsky , with 
Birdie breathing into his collar from the five flights of 
climb, unlocked the door to his flat in South Simpson 
Street, Bronx. 

A sort of cave damp came out in a billow. Stale bad 
air. A single electric bulb on the narrow landing kept 
threatening to blink out. 


"Hold your horses, Mr. Edison , ” said Birdie to it . 

"We need you to lead us into our rose-grown cottage." 
“If | had only known we were coming here tonight, 

Birdie, I'd have come up ahead and opened up the place. 
Whew !" 

“ Never mind, Boy. The way | spilled the beans all 

over the Heppelwhite tonight, we're lucky to have your 
flat to come to. Lucky too | managed to locate you at 
Tod's place. The family confab was still fabbing when 

| made a bee- line for the telephone, my over- nightie bag 
and the front door. " 

“ There, ” said Slupsky and clicked on a pale smear of 
hall light. It was hard to wedge in because of a pachy 
derm procession of trunks down the narrow aisle, covered 
over with oh old portiéres and old beddings that bulged 
cotton. 


" Wait here a minute, Birdie, and I'll go ahead and 

light up." 

“Not on your life, " said Birdie, lugging down the slit 

of hallway after him. " If | stand here long enough to get 
wedged, you'll have to shoe- horn me out." 


The front room of Mr. Slupsky's apartment clicked 

on to the same blear of yellow light. It was a front 

room of no rug. Two deal chairs piled on a sofa that 
bulged springs. A detached cooking-range. A wash 
basket of dishes, waffle iron , huge ball of clothes-line and 
a lamp with a broken base . In a room that led off, a bed 
spring tipped against the door barred entrance. Beneath 
the opened window, even at ebb - tide hour of midnight, 
Simpson Street flowed in distant babble. The babble of 
women whose voices are attuned to gabbling at children. 
The shouting, battling voices of closely congested dis 


tricts . The rumble of street-cars. That mysterious 
oceanic beat of the slums. 


"Well !” said Birdie and dropped her patent leather 
suitcase from nerveless fingers. 

"| told you, Bird, we should have gone to the Grand 
Lester." 

“ At seven dollars per ? About the only per they'll get 
out of us here-after, my darlink, is perhaps ! " 

“ This is no place to bring you. It's been the darnedest 
place to sublet. Eleven months of lease signed by me on 
my hands after the old woman died. Long as | had to 
keep on coming across every month with the twenty-eight 
bucks for these rooms, | just been keeping this truck 
stored up here. My aunt wasn't much on style, but it 
never looked like this when she kept it. This is no place 
for you, Bird. It's not too late yet to go to a hotel.” 
There was something about the pale, the eager, the 
nervous face of Slupsky that reminded you how you 
imagined animals that leap from crag to crag must look. 
Llamas or mountain sheep. Fear of precipice. Strain 

of scurrying up rocky crags without daring to look back . 
Scramble of slipping feet. 


And his pallor. It had somehow crept into his hair 

and into his eyes. Isadore was the color of something 
blanched. You could almost imagine that he had paled 
with fear one day and remained that way. 

He was all tan. His face, his hair and the little mus 

tache that twitched in the bewildered, nervous way Charlie 
Chaplin's has of twitching. 


"So this,” said Birdie in her voice at its hoarsest, “ is 
home !" 

“ Birdie, you're sore at me for not telling you how 
bad it was. | tried to, but you wouldn't listen . | tell 
you I've got the money to put us up at the hotel.” 
"Come here , ” said Birdie, drawing him to her with 
one big wrench of her arm. " You sweet, scared kid. 
You think | care if this is the Waldorf or just Wall with 
the Dorf left off ? | could live in a hayrick with you, 
Boy. That's the way | am. | don't fall often, but | do 
fall hard. Kiss me, darlink, and kiss me quick and again .” 


Isadore Slupsky was every inch as tall as Birdie, and 

yet when Birdie embraced her husband it was as if he had 
to lift his tired pale face to her, and literally she did over 
shadow his slimness in curves that all but obliterated him 
in the general confusion of the caress. 


“ Boy of mine — of mine !" rather yammered Birdie, in 
the incredible fashion of seeming to talk along toothless 
gums. 

“ Toodles -oodles- Bird ! ” said Slupsky with equal strain 
upon the credulities and his light mustache nibbling to the 
saying of it , somewhere along Birdie's check. 

"Take down those chairs off the sofa, darlingest, ” said 
Birdie, reaching for them herself and depositing them on 
the floor. " | want to talk. And open the windows, ” said 
Birdie, doing it herself and dragging the sofa over to it 
for air. “ Never mind trying to clear up, Boy. I'll take 

care of all that later." 

“ There !" said Birdie, and threw off her hat and took 

his hand and tousled her hair with it and then began 
counting his fingers. Again incredibly. 

“ Oncy. Twosy. Threesy. Foursy. Fivesy! Fivesy darl 

ing fingers my boy has got.” 


“Oh, Bird, ” said Slupsky and let his pale head rest 
tiredly against the swell of her arm, " a fellow has got to 
get used to having you. | feel like somebody was kidding 
me. What if you're like one of those pocketbooks we kids 
used to put on the sidewalk and jerk back on a string 
when some poor boob stooped to pick it up ! Honest, 
honey, you're too good to be true.” 


"You poor sweet kid. You don't know the half of it, 
dearie. If you think I'm too good to be true now, wait. 
You're just going to begin to live. You're like a canoe 
that somebody's thrown out in the middle of the ocean 
on a rough day. It's just as well. Boy, | spilled the 
beans at home tonight instead of waiting the way we 
planned. Waiting for what ? Waiting for the gang to 

try and frame you another time? " 

"| just felt , Bird , maybe it wasn't the best time " 


“I'd like to see anybody try to frame you from now 

If that crowd needs a goat, they got to go looking 

in somebody else's tin - can pasture. We're going to start 
new , Boy. Fresh. And let me tell you something else. 
This fat isn't bad. We'll live out the lease here, anyway. 
Five room flats at twenty-eight dollars a month aren't 
lying around loose. We'll live out the lease here anyway, 
and by the time I'm finished with it , you won't know the 
place. | know this neighborhood. There used to be a 

fish market on the corner and a kosher market next door. 
When | was a kid down in Delancey Street, we used to 
be brought out here to visit our swell relations that had 
graduated from the Bowery to the Bronx. Very next 
block from here. " 


" But, Birdie-Birdie, after what you're used to ! | 

tell you | can afford 

" After what I'm used to ! What am | used to ? Liv 

ing in a swell ten - rooms and three baths that fits me like 
a yama -yama glove. Like pa always says, what's the 

use of three baths when you can only take one at a time 
anyway ? You don't know what's what with me, Boy. 
We've been so busy falling in love we haven't had time to 
get acquainted.” 

“ There's something in that, Bird .” 

"You can't realize without living through it yourself 

what it means to see a grand old pair like my folks being 
killed with prosperity. They have just given in, Boy, 

my old folks. And with a smile , God love ' em. But, 

Boy, come over here and let me tell you something. I'm 

a rough-neck, honey. A dyed- in-the-wool blown -in -the 
glass one. | am what | am !" 

“ A darling . ” 


“ This is my speed , honey. Up here. Where you can 
hang out of your window and yell it if you're too tired 

to go down-stairs and say it ; and where the smell of a 
little garlic around the keyhole don't quarantine you like 
there was a scarlet fever placard on the door. You watch 
me with this dinge of a flat. | tell you it's cheap for the 
money. You give me seven days , fifteen yards of cre 
tonne and a couple of those Mongolium rugs you read 
about in the backs of the magazines between the rubber 
reducing girdles and the roof-tile ads, and I'll show you ! 
This is my real speed up here, Boy. The Bronx, God 

love it. " 

" But--" 


" See that stove-pipe hole up there ? | got a round 
china placque my brother gave me from one of his big 
auctions. It's nicked. Eyetalian work. Della Robbia. 

A kid all bound around like a papoose against a pretty 
blue china background. | never thought I'd find use for 
that piece of Eyetalian cheese. But it must have been 
made to cover that stove-pipe hole. Oh Boy darling, I'm 
going to find you a steady Saturday night envelope job 
that will bring you home to some of the good old - fash 
ioned grub | haven't tasted since we left Delancey. I'm 
going to give you a glimpse of a gefuldte heaven !" 


There seemed no way that Slupsky could shake himself 
free of daze. He kept kissing her through the twitching 

of his mustache and brushing his eyes as if to rid them of 
web and then kissing her again and letting himself seem 


to sink into the very luxury of her presence. 


“ Bird, I'm going to work for you. And I'm going to 

set you up right too. I'm not broke, honey. I've had my 
ups and downs and you're right, I'm going to settle down. 
That's what my old aunt always had in mind for me. 
When she could keep herself away from the stuff. Set 
tling. But somehow - | - I've been a fellow has never 
been much for getting in with the right crowd. That's 

all has been wrong with me, Bird. That and getting some 
body who cared if—if school kept for me or not.” 


"| know, Boy ! That's what | told them at home to 
night while the fur was flying. You've had your name 
linked with the wrong crowd. That can throw a shadow 
over any name. You're just one of those sweet boobs 
without any gumption to fight back. Well, I've got the 
gumption. I'd like to see any of that gang try to use 
you as Cat’s-paw again. I'm here now ! Tell them to 
come on if they want to start something. | love you for 
not having any gumption, Boy. It makes you sweet. It's 
what makes me want to take care of you and see that 
you get a new Start. But just the same I've got it . 
Gumption. In gobs, I've got it, Boy, believe me. And 
I'm going to use it for you. " 

“ And you've got everything else, Bird — that's good 
in gobs. If only | had some way of showing you that 

no matter what | am, you — where you are concerned, 
Bird , I'm there !" 


" Boy, what will you give me if | tell you something ? 
Something sweet. Something sweet about how happy you 
and me are going to be.” 

“ Give you ? Why, Bird” said Slupsky with a sud- 

den burn of flame along his eyes and his thumb and fore 
finger fiddling in his waistcoat pocket. " What'll | give 
you ? Nothing | can give you is enough.” 

"| didn't mean it really— " 

" But here. | hadn't meant to give it to you here 
now—but—my girl is going to have it like the best of 
them . That's what I'll give you. There !" 

"Why — what! Why, Boy ! It's a square diamond. 
Darling, it's the slickest thing | ever saw. | could fool 
Morris with it . You running your blessed legs off to 

dig up a ring for me ! Why, honest, Boy, if | didn't 

know I'd think it was real. It's the finest phony | ever 
saw. And say, how did you know | like them square ! 

If this isn't the finest phony | ever saw !" 

"Why, Bird ! Birdie ! You don't think I'd bring you 

a phony wedding present after you've gone and turned 


life into heaven for me. That's real, Bird. That's a 
genuine six carat. Six -and -an -eighth, and | only wish 
it was seven ." 


"You - Boy — that piece of looking - glass - real - can't 
be 

"It's real , Bird. Finest money could buy and | only 
wish it was finer." 

"| don't believe it,” cried Mrs. Slupsky, and got up 

and executed a pirouette. A dizzying one that shook 
the dishes in the basket. “ My boy claps a six carat one 
on my finger just like that ! Is that a real one too in 
your scarf pin, honey ? | always thought it was phony. 
1 -I| don't care, Boy. | like them and I'm not ashamed 
who knows it . Irma can have her square emeralds and 
Rennie her black pearls. | like them white. White and 
big. It's in my blood and I'm not ashamed of it . I like 
‘em big and | like 'em white and | like ' em plenty. And 
Oh Boy, but | like them square ! " 


“ And, Oh Bird, how | like you happy ! " 

" What they set you back for this ? Boy - you - you 
—what did this cost ? " cried Birdie and wheeled him about 
toward her suddenly so that the forelock of light tan hair 
fell down over his eyes. “ This ring cost a fortune. 
Thousands. Where did you get the money, Boy, to pay 
for this ring ?" 

For answer Slupsky kissed her, his lips level with hers, 
but seeming none the less to tiptoe. 

"You've got it , darling, haven't you ? You should 

worry how your hubby had to rustle around to do the 
paying. " 

“ But | - do, Boy. | do." 

“ Take it while the going is good, girl. There's going 

to be no more in chunks when hubby settles down. " 


" Boy ! Isadore ! You ! | know you, Boy. And when 

| know, | know ! If they were to try to frame you for 
pulling wings off of butterflies and the arms of babies, 
I'd know you for the come-clean sweet kid you are ! But 
- but this ring — I'd never ask it out like this — but for 
the ring. Boy — there's nothing to this frame- up talk 
that you're under suspicion on all this crook stuff about 
the bonds? | wouldn't ask it except — the ring ! Your 
hands are clean of - of any of it, | know that. But this 
ring. This ring cost thousands. Where did you get the 
money, Boy ? Answer me. Answer me!” 

" For the love of God,” said Slupsky, with something 

as Canine as a cringe and a snarl to him, " that's a fine 
question to put up to me on what is practically our 


wedding night. " 

“Oh Isadore !" said Birdie and folded him to her and 
kissed into his hair and his eyes. “ I'm terrible. |am. 
The thought - just got me all of a sudden by the neck. 
By the heart. Seeing this ring. What if some of that 

bond money stuck to my boy — by mistake. It's the nag 
ging I've been through . My brother he reads the news 
papers and he thinks you're just a bucket-shop sport, Boy, 
and — this ring — Boy — the thought—I'm ashamecd-kiss 
me, Isadore - I'm ashamed 

“I'm going straight, Bird, from now on, so help me. 

With you. So help me, Bird , or | want to drop dead right 
here ." 


“ What do you mean, Boy ? From now on ? You 

Boy - wedding night or no wedding night. Look at me. 
Where did you get the money to buy this ring ?” 

" For God's sake , don't talk so loud !" 

" Where ? Isadore ! Stop looking at me like that ! | 

--you ! All this time, whenever | took up for you—and 
you never denied it-| took you at your word-only now 
-as | remember it -- there wasn't any word-it was all 
silence with me putting in the words. What did you mean 
just now, Isadore, by from now on ? Where did you get 
this ring ? Why—are you standing there looking at me 
like that ? | can't stand it - Boy 

"Why, you — Birdie — if a man cannot tell his own wife 
"Then you — Isadore, you 

“ What has been is , Birdie. The point is , though, now 
I'm through. The man is not fit to live who couldn't 
come through clean for a woman like you. If | get out 

of this, Birdie, and I'm as good as out-may God strike 
me dead if I'm not through, Birdie - Bird 

“ Isadore,” said Birdie and sat down on the bulge of 

sofa with her hand in a rather dreadful loose sort of 
drooling fashion along her face, " you mean all that talk 
in the newspapers — the mention of your name with the 
rest — that | couldn't even bring myself to mention to you, 
much less to - to - accuse --you mean you - Isadore you , 
you aren'ta-a-" 


"Why, Birdie, you never thought, even though we 

never come right out and talked about it - you never 
thought | was worth so much as your little finger 

" But- " 

“I'm one of those fellows, Bird, easy -going, easy- make , 
easy- spend, that will follow the ways of whatever crowd 
he's caught up with. You know about me, Bird. | was 
born, it seems to me, and raised , it seems to me, on the 
streets. Easy-maker. Easy - spender. Come-easy. Go 


easy. I'm what | am, because | guess, honey, | never had 
anyone cared enough—my old Aunt Reda, she meant well 
enough, but she couldn't stay sober long enough to mean 
much of anything. | used to pay the rent here a year in 
advance, and she'd keep a bed for me, but that was the 
beginning and end, Bird, of anybody that ever give a rip 
for me. Why-why, Bird — | thought you knew what 

kind of a fellow | was ! Told you often enough | wasn't 

fit to lay down and let you walk over me—much less 
marry you — but when you — you seemed to fall for me 

| know I'm not fit to clean your shoes. Bird, I- " 


"Then this ring. Isadore — you're wanted ! You're 

not just under suspicion on account of the company you 
keep. You're wanted like the Ross boys and Loo Blanke 
and—lsadore, you were in on that bond swipe ! You're 

a thief !" 

" Birdie " 


“ Don't come near me ! Don't touch me ! Le - let me 
think. I-l must be crazy. There's something going 

around - crazy, | tell you, in my head. The way | fought 
them. Ma. Pa. Morris. From the day | clapped eyes 

on you — from every thing you said — your ways—| was 
sO sure you were only the kind of a good schnookle kid 
who was always getting himself framed . | was so sure. It 
made me want to take care of you. 

And now you you're a thief ! I'm married to a thief and 
this is my wedding celebration . " 


There was a tearing noise in Birdie's voice and a 
blanched foreboding look of hysteria smeared into the 
pallor of her face that made her eyes seem stretched and 
full of the anguish of one about to scream or remain a 
little terribly silent. 


“ Birdie, if | had known you — you - didn't know , I'd 
have cut off my right. hand first.” 

“| don't believe it , this thing ! You're not a thief. You 
didn't bring me a ring on our marriage night bought with 
stolen money. You didn't. Boy. Look at me. Tell 

me you didn't.” 


It was no use. Isadore on his knees there beside her, 

and his lower jaw wagging up and down frantically for 
words that would not come and Birdie with her stretched 
imploring eyes looking at the mute and wagging jaw , and 
then Birdie , who was not given to the capacity for remain 
ing a little terribly silent , began to sob. Great splashes 

of guttural guttering noises drawn up from the innards 


of her. 


“ Go away ! | hate you. I'm not much. Never claimed 

to be. |am what | am. A rough -neck kind of dub. A 
nothing. A black sheep in a family of white ones. I've 

got my own number, all right. But I'm honest. | never 
did a crooked thing in my life. | would have banked my 
Being my kind. A good schnookle that 

just naturally always got the short end of it, things 

“ Bird 

“ That's why — I've always been that way — when | met 
you — a sweet kid needing somebody. Why, if you'd 
been a sick kitten or a lame duck | -I would have loved 
you. I've never been the one to go after friends that 
could elevate me. Or coin. Or position. | want them 

that need me. | turn to a poor devil not because | want 
to particularly, but because | can't help it. | didn't stop 
to think if you were good for me or bad for me. 

| fell for you because you were a sweet boy and | lifted out 
my heart and gave it to you, even while the papers were 
full of the bond scandal, and | didn't care because | 
didn't believe it. And because | trusted you not to de 
ceive me and now — the second night-- what happens ! | 
find myself married to a thief ! ” 

" Birdie - oh- " 

“A common ordinary thief. Me, that hates lying and 
deceit and pretense and low-downness with my very 
gizzard. Married to a thief ! Don't you come near me 

“ Oh God, Bird !” said Isadore in a whisper and sat 

back very quietly on his heels and with the spaces between 
his features seeming to widen into moors. 


" Don't say that, Bird. ..." 

"| do say it ! | came to you thinking you broke so far 

as | knew. | never questioned. Never asked. Never 

cared. | got a few hundred put by, and | just knew that 

| loved you and trusted you and that | wanted to make life 
heaven for you and didn't care if | had to work my fingers 
to the bone to do it .” 

"| know all that, Bird, - " 

"| put you before my own flesh and blood. My mother 
and my father and my sister and my brother. I'm going 
to take care of my boy, | kept saying, and get him on the 
right track, and show the world how a boy with the right 
stuff in him can't be kept down . Some day my folks 

will thank me, | kept saying to myself. My boy is of 

the stuff that will be good to my folks. It'll hurt them 

in the beginning, but in the end they'll thank me for bring 
ing a sweet and gentle boy into the family. We'll show 
them some day, | kept saying. And now—and now-l! 


wish I'd have died before | ever set eyes on you. | wish 
| had !" 


“ Birdie, don't say that — you're killing me—let me ex 
"| will say it. | don't want to hear nothing out of you. 
How it happened. Where, when or how. | only want 

to be left alone . | only know | never want to see you 
again. Something in me has busted. Busted flat. | 
wish | was dead .” 


And with that, as her stark face, fore-shortened from 
him, went back against the crazy walnut mill-work back 
of the couch, Isadore with the moan of a dog went for 
ward with his face in his hands until they touched the 
floor. It might have been a faint because he remained 
there so long motionless, his pinch -back coat riding up 
over his enormously hunched back, the apparatus of sus 
penders and belt and buckle to the rear of his waistcoat 
exposed, and the ballooning of shirt underneath. 


And Birdie, whose tears were big and round and wet 
and none too beautiful, sat there in her sprawl on the 
couch, her legs flung so that her heels dug into the floor 
and her toes pointed up and that stretched stark look in 
her eyes. It was curious to see them slowly lower toward 
the hump of Isadore, see them rest there. Fill . Scald . 
Overflow . Like dried pools with cracked clay bottoms 
that suddenly, miraculously, were filling. 

Birdie flowing back into herself, warmly. 


" Isadore,” cried Mrs. Slupsky, stooping over to catch 
him by a handful of coat. “ You get up ! Isadore-Boy 
—for God's sake - you're not fainting or something ? 
Get up. Look , Boy. Look, Isadore. Look 

at me. Look at Birdie. Papa love mama ? Huh - uh 

uh stop that crying — you hear me ! Mama'll spank 

“ Birdie .” 

“ | knew you were needing me, Boy. God, but | never 
knew how much. You thought marriage would soften 
the law in case it should get you, didn't you ?” 

"No, Birdie, no. | never thought. | just felt. My 

love for you. " 

"You thought anyways, well with marriage you had 
nothing to lose. Well, Boy, you didn't, only it's not go 
ing to protect you . You're going to pay. You hear ! 
You've been a crook, Isadore, and you're going to pay, 
marriage or no marriage. You're going to pay up before 
we can come clean and start over. " 

" But--" 

“Yes, I'm going to stick. And you knew | would ! 


I'm going to stick. And fight back with you . You'll go 

up for a year or two | guess, and I'm not going to lie 

for you to save you from paying up. Boy, you're going 
up. And I'm going too. And live next door to your 

little gray house on the hill. | never knew Boy, my poor 
Boy, my darling Boy, how much you did need me. You've 
been framed all right, honey. And you were a good 
enough schnookle to let them get away with it and | 

was a good enough schnookle to fall for you. But we're 
going to stage the greatest come back this old town ever 
saw. Me and you, Boy. Together.” 


"| could lay down my life for you this minute, Bird, 

and thank God for the chance, that's how I'm going to 
make good for you. | don't care how you managed it 
-how you punish me — just so — just so you — don't quit 
on me, Bird. That-would finish me. Don't quit on me, 

Bird ." 

"Don't, Boy , " said Birdie with her hand clapped over 
his mouth and her cheek against that. 


" Don't.quit on me, Bird... 

Don't be so meek to me. | can't stand your ever being 
meek to me. | never want you to be that, sweetheart. 
Just sweet. Not meek. | failed you a minute ago, Boy 
"No, Bird, no.” 

"It was the shock did it. But I'll never stop making 

it up to you for that. You've got to go through with 
your punishment. | won't help to save you from that. 
But I'll never stop standing by, Boy.” 

" Nothing else matters then, Bird. Nothing else." 


For the first time in a life consistently lacking in it , 

a certain dignity had come to old man Fish. It had come 
to him in what was to be his last illness. 

He had passed out in such eclipse from the grotesque 
little jumping- jack man of the busy little beard of waggle 
due to haggle, into the little old Havana-scented figure of 
quiescent goatee, that had used to drowse the hours in 
the brace of sunny windows. 


From his bed of final reckoning, Italian late seventeenth 
century, linen- fold design, Twekington -Barr sale, there 
was something unexpectedly long in the lay of him under 
the coverings, sedate to the ridge of him ; and the short 
pointy beard had a lay to it along his chin that was por 
tentous. Even a little magnificent. Julius Goldfish was 
going grandly home. His long white sick hands had the 
majesty to them of being ready and reconciled to the 
return of dust to dust. When they flickered, as they did 


among the sheets, they were even a little luminous. The 
dying hands of Julius Fish. 

It was a sedative sick-room of lowered shade, lowered 
lamp and noiseless placing of objects by a nurse who 
creaked slightly of starch. 

It was a sedative sick-room , except for the thumping 
stricken figure of Mrs. Fish in her chair beside the bed. 
Even in her silence the beating throat above the ceramic 
brooch of her husband seemed to make a throbbing note 
like the bleat of a dove. A hurt dove. With her poor 

little terrified eyes and the constant heaving of her small 
puffy bosom and her crouching into the Savonarola chair 
as if it were an eave, that was Mrs. Fish for you. A 

hurt dove, 


“ Papa, Papa, darlink. Won't you please talk to me ? 

To one of us. It's mama. Julius , it's your ' Tilda. Papa, 
please - it's mama. ' 

The hours of it . That word " papa. ” Whole hordes of 

the puffy little noun crowding up the room like so many 
of those softy pods that pop when you press them on the 
vine. 

“ Papa. Papa. Papa.” 


The nurse at her endless tiptoeing and noiseless placing 
of the objects. The endless days. The endless nights. 
The endless rigmarole of the sick room. 


“ Papa, darlink. Papa, won't you even say hello to 

Morris ? Look , he's brought you a silk-lined dressing 
gown you should wear it , always on the wrong side, when 
you get up. Papa, look ! Here is Reenie. She's brought 
you some calves- foot jelly. Papa, here's Irma and the 
babies. Papa, Papa, don't you got no more any interest 
in any of us ? Morris, how long those doctors sit there 

on their consultation ! You don't think, son, papa has got 
something maybe more serious as we know about ? ” 
“No, mother. Once we get his blood pressure down, 

| hope we'll have him up in no time." 

"You don't think, Irma, from the side of papa's face, 

it looks a little stiff ? They should be finished now in 
there with their consultation ." 

"No, no, dear." 

“ Reenie, ain't it terrible ? Papa don't take no interest 

in us. It don't seem like papa he should lay there so—50 
tired of us all. " 


" Poor darling," said Mrs. Silk , who rouged her lips 
and whitened her cheeks and who also dripped finger nails 
like ruby cabochons and attended with her sister- in- law 


Irma Fish, Friday morning musicales at the Plaza, in tan 
duveteen , blue fox, trotteur hat with a brim that was 
kindly to profile, impeccable curve of bobbed hair and 
the well- bred tink of gold mesh bag and lip- stick among 
the program . " Poor darling. We'll know more after 

the doctors have consulted. | don't agree with Morris. 

It seems to me father's anemic. Low blood pressure or 
something like that.” 

"O God !” said Mrs. Fish and sat rocking herself in 

the straight-backed Savonarola. " Maybe it's a worse 
sickness than any of us realize. It's a week now since 
papa ain't spoke ten words to any of us. Just turned his 
back like it was on life. Why don't they hurry out from 
that room ? Morris, you don't think papa’s got anything 
-bad?” 

"Listen, dear, that is why we have called in the best 
doctors that money can buy to determine for us. | doubt 
if there is anything more serious than just a general let 
down with father.” 

" Let -down is right. It ain't natural such a busy man 

like papa should all of a sudden have been let down from 
business." 

" I've been telling father for years he eats too much 

rich food,” said Mrs. Silk, pushing back at nail cuticle. 
“Yes, take away yet what little pleasure papa has got 
left. It's better, Reenie, papa should have a little pres 
sure from his blood than have to put up with such empty 
looking clear soups like you send him and such jelly from 
calves' feet. Papa likes something what has got a stick 
to it to his ribs , like my lentil soup or a little spetzel with 
browned crumbs." 

“ Glue with browned crumbs you mean, mother. That's 
what coarse rich foods like that amount to ." 

" One thing | always must say for your sister Birdie, 
Reenie. Birdie with all her faults had such sympathy 

for what papa liked. You think it was ever too much 

for her on his birthday to take herself down by Hester 
Street market for blintzes for him - you 

"Now , mother... 


" If you muzzle me for it, | can mention my own child's 
name when her papa is sick. | don't say it ain't a disgrace 
to us. God knows | have suffered my share with the 
trouble she has brought on us, but when her papa is so 
sick - Suppose something should happen — with Birdie up 
there in Auburn living next door to the prison. Suppose 
without our letting her know it, something should happen 
to papa ! | think we should send for Birdie !" 

“ That's a fine sick -room psychology, mother. To con 
front a sick man with some one who will only call up a 


dreadful situation before him. Here come the doctors. 
Now, mother dear, sit here quietly between Morris and 
Irma and me, and remember, dear, we must all be brave." 


It was a brief telling. One physician who tapped his 
fingers together with a black thermometer case that re 
sembled a fountain pen, explained with a voice modulated 
to the nature of his tidings, and two sat by and nodded 
and made tents of their finger -tips. 

Old man Fish was dying. Pernicious anemia was the 
professional saying of it . The rivers of his blood were 
running white. It was as if it was part of the fading 

out of old man Fish. The paling of the blood. 

And with her eyes like two scars in her head and her 

lips scabs because her mouth and throat had gone dry, an 
old woman turned back to the bed and cried in dreadful 
sounds through the dryness. 


“ Papa. Papa. Papa. My darlink. It's mama. Can't 

you wake up, papa, a minute ? It's mama. Look, darl 

ink. Reenie and me and Morris and Irma, all here. Don't 
you want any of us ? Papa, wake up. Morris is here and 
he wants maybe you get well you should set yourself up 
in such a little furniture business again, only further up 
town. Morris - son - am | right? " 

“Yes, mother. Father , I've had it in my mind for some 
time now. A little plan so the time won't hang quite so 
heavy, father. Won't you try to rouse yourself ?” 

“ Papa, please ! Morris is sorry . And Reenie. Look 

at Reenie. She wants you should get well and one night 
go over to her house for supper for the kind you like . 

No more such fanciness like shirt - fronts — Reenie wants 
you should come like it's comfortable for you. Not, 
Reenie ? " 

" Father. Father dear. Try, dear, and rouse yourself 
enough to look at us. | want to tell you about a little 
party , father, I'm planning for just us. Just you and 
mother, and the children aren't going to be put to bed 
before you arrive and mother is coming over and drive 
my cook out of the kitchen and prepare every single dish 
for you herself and there won't be a butler to serve, only 
mother - and - and me, and you can kiss the children all 
you want , father, no matter what their old bonne says, 
and, father— father, can't you rouse yourself to look at 
us—all of us here — dear." 


And then old man Fish did open an eye. An old eye. 
A tired eye. A dreary eye , and lusterless. 


"| want my Birdie," he said and a tear squeezed out 


of the crinkle that was a lid. 

"Oh, my God, papa . You want your Birdie. Of 

course your Birdie. Right away, darlink , we will get 
Birdie. Morris—right away—where can we get Birdie ?" 
"Why, I-I don't know exactly where she's living. 
Somewhere in Auburn - near the - I— " 

“ Then call up the prison. Right away quick. Long 
distance. You hear me ? Right away quick. Your papa 
wants Birdie. It's her place she should be home. It ain't 
for two and a half weeks more he gets free. She is still 
there in Auburn. Call up the jail. . 

" Mother, not so loud." 

"You hear me ? Right away quick. Long distance. 

It is no time now you should have time to think anything 
except your papa wants his Birdie. Ask they should tell 
you how you can right away get her on long distance at 
the place where she works in Auburn. Yes , papa - yes, 
darlink - Birdie is coming !" 


At three o'clock that afternoon , by a miracle she was 
never quite clear enough about to explain , that of accom 
plishing a five -hour journey in four, Birdie, who must 

have been crying in splotches all over her face in the train, 
just as Birdie would do it, burst into the room of the 
Heppelwhite that she had not entered since the twelve 
month before when she had flounced herself out of it . 

A paler Birdie and even a trifle wan Birdie, but in the 

same black satin dress that climbed so and clung so about 
her legs, but not so extravagantly modish now, and sure 
enough strained at the armhole until a grin of her skin 
showed through. A breathless, gargly, guttural Birdie 

who sobbed as she entered and kissed wetness all along 
her mother's face. 


“ Mama - mama - how is he ? Don't tell me hehe 

“No, no, Birdie. No, no, darlink - papa's awful sick 

but - but not - that- " 

"Thank God !” said Birdie and began to cry in wet 
splashes. “ I've been so afraid . | wouldn't pick up a 
paper in the train --for fear in the notices—I've been so 
scared. What if | hadn't got here—in time — to see him ! 
My papa . My poor little papa. Let me see him. Morris 
-Reenie — ain't it terrible ? Our papa. He wants to see 
me. Oh, God - he should ask to see me and | wasn't 
right here on the spot when he wanted it !" 

"Sh -h -h, Birdie. You must compose yourself before 
you go in. We dare not excite him ." 

“ Of course , Morris. I'll try. Give me your handker 
chief. | wouldn't cry before him—I wouldn't cry before 
him if it bursts my heart in two not to. Give me some 


powder, Reenie. That's only the hem of my skirt drag 
ging. | had to jump off a platform for a going train. 

Cut it off with your penknife, Morrie. Mama, tell me 

what did papa say when he asked for me ? My papa. No 
body ever had a better one. That's nothing but a little 
bruise where | landed on that train. It'll stop bleeding. 

| kept thinking on the train, mama, and it nearly killed 
me -- you - you remember that time, mama - he - papa 
—that time Morrie and me had the chicken -pox and — and 
he - papa was so full of rheumatism that winter and 

he walked that night toto get us lollypops six blocks in 
the rain for the red ones we liked and — and caught the 
lumbago so terrible—and you remember, Morris, the time 
we—the time you and Reenie and | were trying to pull 

in the clothes-line on the pulley on Delancey Street side 
just for devilment, and | started to slip and—and papa." 


“ Birdie—don't. | can't stand it . | can't stand it you 
should go back to those days when papa was himself. 
Poor papa-laying in there 

"| didn't mean to. I'm ready now, mama, to — to go 
in. Stop crying now, Reenie and Morrie. I'm going 

in now to papa. | want him to see us all smiling. Now 
all of you ! All of you !" 


You never saw the like of the Birdie that entered that 

sick -room then. There was a swagger to that Birdie. 

The old swagger that caused her shoulders to waddle a 
little across the span of too narrow dress and the skirt 

to ride too high. Swagger and an old way she had of 
smiling with one eye screwed and an old funniness of hers 
of coming into the house with her neck and her knees 
doing an in-and-out turtle's motion. 


“ Hello, pops !” said Birdie and stood over the bed grin 
ning down, kissing down, her voice at its huskiest and 
rustiest. “It's me, pops. Bird. How's every little thing ? 
How are you feeling, pops ? Rotten ? " 

Old man Fish opened his eyes then. “ Birdie," he said 
and began to cry. Not with tears. Just with the motion 
his throat made and tried to fumble to get his hand out 
from the bed coverings and to feel for hers. 

“ Birdie. Umbashria ! Baby -sha ! ” 

" Look at him, mama. | thought you told me he wasn't 
feeling so well. Look at his color. If he looked any bet 

ter , I'll bet he couldn't stand it . Papa, how do you get 
that way ? You should have the nerve to lay there and 
say you're sick. What do you bet, mama, it is because he 
knows the Eyetalian bedstead is becoming to his type of 
beauty. I'll bet he feels like Julius Caesar instead of 


Julius Goldfish. 

" Ach, Birdie, you can laugh. I'm a sick man, Birdie. 

| got in my arms and my legs such a bearing-down pains, 
| don't wish it to a dog he should have them. ” 

" Father, that's just weakness. ” 

"Hush, Morris, don't you see papa wants to talk only 
with Birdie .” 

Not once did old man Fish waver his glance from 

Birdie. 

"I'm an old man , Birdie. They let me get into an old 
man before my time, from not having enough in my life 
to make it worth while | should want to live on. | got 
good children, Birdie, but | been lonesome for my busi 
ness - Birdie — for you 

" Say, papa , don't | know ? Just you wait ! I've got 
plans up my sleeve. Isn't that like me, papa ? Up my 
sleeve, | say_look at them — two inches of sleeve. Me 
and Venus de Milo, we wear our sleeves short." 

“| got pains , Birdie, when | so much as try even to lift 
my little finger.” 


" Say, papa, who should | meet on the street just now . 
You'll never guess. | give you three !" 

" How should a sick man on his back know ? " 

" Guess, papa." 

"| tell you I'm a sick man, Birdie, I- " 

" Shammas Gerstle ! Shammas Gerstle and his Man 
nie. You remember the big -eared second boy — that 
stuttered ?" 

“ Birdie, papa is too sick for such nonsense. Any 

ways, Shammas Gerstle died already two months ago." 
"You don't say so, you met Shammas Gerstle !" said 
old man Fish, never wavering in his hazy effort to con 
centrate. “ Shammas Gerstle. It's five years since | laid 
eyes on him—is he still in the Ludlow Street Schule ?” 
" | — papa, |” 


" Shammas Gerstle. He was a good friend | had to 

turn to, Birdie, while my family was growing up. He 
coached Morris for his barmitzpah. It ain't nice how we 
got away from our old friends like the Shammas." 

“You ought to see, papa, Mannie's ears. You remem 

ber how they used to wag. Well, now they flag trains. 
And, papa, | was thinking yesterday of something that 
made me laugh. Honest, | had to laugh right out loud . 
Remember old lady Gerstle, every time she smelt from 
next door we were having maybe a sauerkrout and boiled 
beef supper, like mama used to make , right away she 
used to send over Mannie who loved it so much, to waggle 
his ears for us children ." 


" Sauerkraut with boiled beef ! | ain't had it in my 
mouth since " 

"You want some, Julius ? It's only that we got restric 
tions in an apartment like this from noisy cooking that 
smells that we haven't had it . Right away when you get 
well and can eat again, we--" 


The unswerving gaze of old man Fish . “ So you talked S 
with the Shammas, Birdie ?” 

“ And, papa, | was thinking yesterday — just thinking 
back over things the way you do - remember - remember 
how one night when Reenie got her leg stuck in the fire 
escape, you were so mad that while we had to send for 
the hook -and -ladder company to get her out, and were 
waiting, you started to spank her right there while she 
was caught in the rung and mama got mad and stood 
behind spanking you and by the time the hook-and-ladder 
came all Delancey was standing in the courtyard watching 
the Goldfishes spank each other.” 


It was as if the old lips of her father bent upwards 
then like a bit of rusty barrel hoop. In a smile. Old 
man Fish was smiling. 


“How mama hollered !" 

“ And, pop, will you ever forget the time Morris fell 

in the herring barrel and in the dark mama kept yelling 
for him and couldn't see him, so she went around snif 
Aling and smelling for him ? " 

" That was the year, Birdie, Joe Mintz wanted me to 

buy out his used furniture line. | remember the smell of 
herrink on Morrie the night he came to talk business 
with me." 

“ And, pops—! busted right out laughing when | 

thought of this one : Remember the night after Reenie 
was confirmed and Rabbi Schloss was over and Reenie's 
little yellow kitten came right into the middle of the front 
room where we were all sitting, dragging the gooseneck 
mama had stuffed all day for the Rabbi's supper and left 
cooling on the window sill . Oh pop, will you ever forget 
mama's face and the way, Reenie began to cry at the top 
of her voice and " 

Believe it or not, but old man Fish's beard was wag 
gling, waggling so that the thin ridge of him under the 
covers shook and the tears, the tears of his laughter ran 
out of the corners of his eyes ; and when between waggles 
old man Fish could find voice, the talk it danced on some 
thing like this : 

" And remember, Birdie. ... 

“Dol! And remember, pops ... when we moved 


up-town and mama cried so when we sold her old brass 
bed to old pirate Glauber . ..." 

" Will you ever forget, Birdie, how Weintraub every 
shabbas - used to. 

" Don't make me laugh so, papa ... and say, pop, will 
you ever forget the night you were all down on the front 
stoop to see me pass the house in my pink tissue paper 
dress , leading the East Side Girls' Papoose Club parade, 
and Meyer Weintraub turned the water plug on me and 


And so on and so on to the waggling of old man Fish's 
beard and heaving laughter of him under the coverlets. 
There never was so curious a death scene. It was a 
laughing death scene. Old man Fish laughing himself to 
death, surrounded by family laughing with him their 
tears of hysteria. 

Literally, it can be said that when the old man finally 
breathed out he did it on a convulsion. Of merriment. 
Not the heartsick laughter of those about him, but 

the deep inner merriment of one who, laughing last , 
laughed best. 

The odor of funeral still lay. A warmish sweetishness 
with a humidity to it. There were four little depres 
sions in the lustrous nap of the Kermanshah rug, from 
the castors of the sliding rack which had supported the 
bier. 


A harp -shaped floral piece of roses and calla - lilies had 
somehow remained back and stood like an easel on the 
piano. 

Poor Mrs. Fish . Dried out. Not a sniffle left. Lax 

in a chair there with her mouth and her eyes and her 
hands dry and open. 

" Mother, won't you lie down ? Morris, make your 
mother try to rest.” 

"Come, mother, Irma is right. You need sleep, dear .” 
"| got no rest — no more, children — with papa 

gone." 

" Mother dear, listen. Why don't you come right away 
now with Morris and me ? Home. You don't ever need 
to come back to this apartment and its memories. Our 
car is at the door. Morris and | want you to come to 

us . Our home is yours. We will see to the breaking up 
of this place without your ever setting foot in it again .” 
"| can't realize it, children. Your papa gone out there 
-in that hole in the ground. My husband. God wouldn't 
leave him in that hole in the ground, would He, Reenie ? 
Would He, Morris ?" 


“ Now, mother, don't sit brooding. Irma and Morris 


are right. You are going out of this apartment today for 
good. We aren't going to quarrel over who shall have 
you, mother. But my car is at the door too, and you 
don't need Irving and me to tell you that the best room 
our home has to offer is yours. Irving thinks, now that 
the elevator is in the house, that sunny room we've done 
over in early American will suit you, mother. Away from 
the noise of the children. Mother dear, you mustn't sit 
looking like that. So stricken. Isn't it something, dear, 
to have children with you ?” 

" My children . What would | do without my children ? 
My boy. My Reenie. My Birdie. Where is Birdie ? 

Birdie — come out from fooling in the back of the 
house. " 


The silent , black - clad group of them sitting there 
steeped in the warm sweet odors that hung over the area 
between the marks from the four castors where the bier 
had stood. 

“ Bird -ie !" 

“Yes, ma. " 

There entered Birdie then, with the red rims to her 

eyes making her look actually spectacled, and lugging a 
patent leather suitcase and a great clumsy something in 
newspaper under her arm and an old Paisley shawl over 
her elbow and her hat on the back of her head and her 
dress covered with fuzz. 

“ Birdie, where are you going ?” 

" Home, ma." 

“ Home?” from Maurice Fish. 


Mrs. Slupsky, standing there in the sway-back act of 
lugging, cocked the glance of surprise at her brother. 


“ Darlink, since when this interest in my movements ? 

It is the first direct question I've been honored with. 
Sorry | haven't any calling cards with me. Try to re 
member the address. We're renewing the lease on the 
old family mansion, Brother Goldfish . Four-fifty -nine 
South Simpson Street, the Bronx ! Isadore, Brother 
Goldfish, has been away on an extended tour and is ex 
pected home this day week. He has learned during his 
extended sojourn of twelve months in Auburn-not-on 
Hudson, the gentle art of automobile engineering and ex 
pects to enter his new profession shortly after his return !''' 
“ You mean--" 


"| mean," said Mrs. Slupsky, her words suddenly rapid 
fire buckshot, “ that Isadore is coming home with a trade 
and | have already landed him a job. We are asking 


nothing of anybody. You can take us or leave us . My 
year of working in an Auburn tea room, waitressing 

yes, Irma, don't get seasick — and living two blocks from 
the prison, has taught me this much. About the lone 
somest road any man can travel is the road back. The 
road back from down and out. Well , me and Izzy have 
traveled it . And we're back, all right. No favors asked.” 
“ Birdie--" 

" Only remember if any member of this family is com 
ing up to the South Simpson Street family mansion to 
call on mama, | want it understood that my husband is a 
member of that household as much as any of us, and | 
won't have him humiliated ! Et cetera. Noblesse oblige ; 
toot sweet. Or which every one of them means, put that 
in your pipe and smoke it ! Come on, ma ! " 

" Why—what do you mean by — by come on, ma ? 
Come on, ma, where ? " 

“ Where? Why, Reenie darlink, to the aforemen 

tioned old family mansion. I'm going to give ma what 
we Call the standing-room. It's only big enough for two 
things. You got to stand or lay. By the time Mr. Slupsky 
gets home next week, that little two by four is going to 
be transformed into the original cretonne and wicker 
rocker bird nest of the back of the magazines. " 

“ Mother is coming to us. She is going to divide her 
time between Morris and me. " 

"You don't tell me so !” said Mrs. Slupsky, looking 

from her brother to her sister with the large round eyes 
of her surprise. " You mean it's a choosing party ? 
Mama, maybe | should have talked things over with you 
first .” 

“ Maybe you should ,” said Mrs. Silk dryly. " Get your 
hat, mother dear. The car is at the door. Birdie can 
come down to the house sometime and then we will talk 
things over .” 


"Go get your hat, mother dear, nothing ! Come get 
your shawl, mother dear, the subway is running. I've 
your old Paisley here over my arm for you. Hats make 
headaches on old ladies who weren't used to them from 
home. | hate women with bunions and headaches. Don't 
bother about anything, mama. I'll come back here and 
get your things later. " 

“ Mother, you 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Maurice Fish, with the coolest 

and the clearest little tinkle to her words, “ mother is en 
titled to make her choice, dears." 

"You don't mind, do you, mama, to carry that news 
paper package ? It's not heavy. It's that nicked Della 
Robby placque Morrie gave me once from some wop sale . 


| found a place for it over a stove-pipe hole .” 

“ Morrie - Reenie -- my children — if you don't care 
—been so long a goldfish out of water, | - children , 
please? " 


“That's all you got to carry, ma, the placque — and 

say, ma, could you tuck this up under your shawl ? It's 
your hot- water bottle, that old red one you like for your 
sciatica. | can lug these all right. | got some pillow 
shams in there for your bed, ma. I'm going to buy your 
old brass one back from that old pirate Glauber. I'll bet 
he'll soak me enough for it , the old skinflint. We could 
take a Bronx express up, but the local is better because | 
want to stop at Lipschutz's Fish Market and get a miltz 
so you can gedaenmffte it for supper , ma. ” 


The face of old woman Goldfish . It came out from 

the wimple of her shawl as vivid as a moan. The atavistic 
look of a woman backed by whole centuries of women 
who have known how to tear the entrails from fish . 


“ Reenie and Morris—my children—you'll come often 
to see us-me-Birdie and Isadore?" 


The clatter of them lugging out through the hallway . 
Birdie and her mother. Going home. 
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Joan Cusack (1962 - ) 

Unlike star bro' John, has earned two AA nods -- in support of Kevin Kline (hilarious 
as his much-put-upon fiancee) in /n and Out, and as a super-secretary in Working 
Girl. She's also played sinister roles, like the creepy neighbor in Arlington Road and 
Uncle Fester's persistent love interest in Addams Family Values. 


Kenneth MacMillan (1933 - 1989) 
Portly bulldog of a man who was a master at bastards, from the bigoted police chief 
in Ragtime to the virulent royal in Dune. Died way too young of liver failure at 56. 


Roscoe Karns (1893 - 1970) 

Memorable as smarmy wiseguys, such as the horny traveling salesman in /t 
Happened One Night, or the hard-boiled reporter in His Girl Friday (and its source, 
The Front Page), he could also play world-weary detectives, ala TV's Rocky King. 
Sadly, did not live long enough to play Darren McGavin's dad on The Night Stalker. 


Laurie Metcalfe (1955 - ) 

Best known as Roseanne's sexy sister Jackie Harris, this Steppenwolf Theater alum 
has also played an annoying wannabe gf in Making Mr. Right, a sassy bisexual cop 
in Internal Affairs, and earned an AAN as a helicopter mom. 


Juano Hernandez (1896 - 1970) 

Go-to 'man of color' in late 40's - early 60's films, one of the first not to be a 
shuffling token. Sample roles: /ntruder in the Dust, Glenn Ford's sympathetic 
handyman in Ransom, and a neighbor of Rod Steiger in The Pawnbroker. 


Betsy Blair (1923 - ) 
Plain, soft-spoken Marty's girl (AAN) was also in Another Part of the Forest, The 
Snake Pit, and A Delicate Balance. 


Maidie Norman (1913 - 1998) 

Has distinction of playing Joan Crawford's loyal employee in two films, Torch Song 
and Whatever Happened To Baby Jane?. Also appeared in three episodes of The 
Loretta Young Show. Was an acting coach and has a California college named after 
her. 


Barbara Rhoades (1947 - ) 

Statuesque redhead mainly active in the 70's, such as the wry hooker in Harry and 
Tonto, agitated housewife in Up The Sandbox, and bitter chorine in The Goodbye 
Girl. She also had a recurring role in the satirical TV show Soap. 


Louise Beavers (1902 - 1962) 

Cuddly, ever-upbeat perennial housekeeper -- to Carole Lombard in Made For Each 
Other, Claudette Colbert in /mitation of Life, and Cary Grant in Mr. Blandings Builds 
His Dream House. 


Luke Wilson (1971 - ) 


Owen's younger, hunkier brother has played everything from a vampire sheriff on 
The X-Files to the object of SJP's lust in The Family Stone, as well as Reese 
Witherspoon's beau in Legally Blonde and its sequel. Now in his fifties, he's playing 
hot dad roles. 


Lisa Kudrow (1963 - ) 

Taking over the ditzy blonde role patented by Goldie Hawn, Kudrow won kudos (and 
an Emmy) on Friends, then went on to supporting success in Analyze This, Hanging 
Up, and The Opposite of Sex. 


Bruno Kirby (1949 - 2006) 

Beloved, short-statured everyman, from the polka-loving martinet in Good Morning 
Vietnam to Billy Crystal's buddy in the City Slickers films. Also played straight 
drama in Birdy and Donnie Brasco. Son of fellow character Bruce Kirby, who 
outlived him. 


Marie Windsor (1923 - 2000) 

Bringing flavor to many routine films, Windsor was tough as nails as a gun moll in 
witness protection in The Narrow Margin, an adulterous hussy in The Killing, as well 
as Lucille Ball's wordly older sis in Critic's Choice. 


Ralph Bellamy (1901 - 1991) 

Tall, attractive blond with piercing pale-blue eyes, he earned an AA nod as the 
mama's boy who romances divorcee Irene Dunne in The Awful Truth; Roz Russell's 
clueless fiance in His Girl Friday; a cynical reporter in lust with Babs Stanwyck in 
Forbidden; FDR in Sunrise at Campobello; and a heartless stockbroker in Trading 
Places. That is range, baby! 


Patric Knowles (1914 - 1995) 

Tall, slim, and handsome, he usually played slightly-effete second leads in A pics like 
Three Came Home, but also was dryly funny as Auntie Mame's BMF, as well as 
Suave detectives and rescuers of damsels-in-distress from the monsters at Universal 
Studios. 
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